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The Debate Continues 


A N editorial in The Times on the appointment of a 


new Archbishop of Canterbury contains the 

following significant statement: ‘ Anglicans, like 
other Christians, are conscious of being on the defensive, 
and membership of the Church with the duties which it 
implies can no longer be an easy habit of conformity. It 
is impossible for Christians of whatever hue to avoid open 
combat with the disciples of the various secular faiths and 
philosophies by which they are surrounded.’ The signifi- 
cance of this admission is its dismissal of the view so often 
put forward by religious apologists that the debate with 
unbelievers was a nineteenth century episode best forgotten. 
The battleground may have shifted, and both sides have 
resorted to more modern weapons, but it cannot be 
written off as a phoney war. The Churches have retreated 
from the old positions, but they are well entrenched behind 
the Establishment. They control education and hold key 
positions in the media of mass communication. Yet it may 
well be that to a future historian one of the most striking 
features of our own times will be the decline of religious 
belief, avowed or implicit. The loss of faith inevitably puts 
in question those rules based on religious authority. 

When humanists are blamed for undermining traditional 
morality they can reply that many of its prohibitions are 
as obsolete as the dogmas on which they rest. The belief 
that marriage is indissoluble, that birth control is wicked, 
that abortion is sinful, derives from sheer superstition. Such 
concepts as retributive punishment, vicarious sacrifice, and 
collective guilt are equally primitive. They are repugnant 
to the modern mind, Our idea of individual responsibility 
has been progressively modified by the psychological dis- 
coveries. We do not lightly jettison standards which have 
stood the test of time, but there are anachronisms which 
common sense and reason alike reject. It is as important 
to state what we believe as what we disbelieve. The ‘ open 
combat’, with the Churches, to which The Times referred, 
must go on, but it is not the only battle. In the West moral 
nihilism, masked as indifference, is a more insidious enemy. 
Opposed to it is the humanist faith — as our history shows 
—that although man may not be perfectible, he is im- 
provable. We may differ among ourselves about ways and 
means, but so do the Churches, in spite of their claim to 
possess absolute truth. The marginal issues on which we 
can agree provide a substantial programme without 
scattering our aim too widely. 


Me. Ec 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 








RELIGION IN THE UNIVERSITIES 


UMANISM in our uni- 
versities was dismissed 
rather cavalierly in a 


report on the attitude of under- 
graduates to religion in the 
Sunday Times. I am glad that 
Margaret Knight wrote in to 
correct the impression _ that 
humanism is like a mild attack 
of measles which a few young 
people must be expected to 
catch and get over. Perhaps 
Monica Furlong would have 
done better if she had included 
Oxford in her itinerary, though 
it is odd that she overlooked 
the _ flourishing Cambridge 
Humanists. Of course, if it 
comes to a counting of heads, 
humanists are in the minority. We 
have never claimed to have the 
big battalions. We are not more 
than 20 per cent in the strong- 
holds of traditional religion, 
though the average vote com- 
manded by humanists in univer- 
sity debates is nearer 40 per 
cent. Last year Mrs Knight won 
her motion at the London 
School of Economics by 101 
votes to 98. 

I have taken part in many 
Union debates and I can state 
quite impartially that most of 
the humanists spoke better than 
their opponents. The SCM 
spokesman who complained to 
Monica Furlong that the Christ- 
ian students were ‘theologically 
inept’ was guilty of an under- 
statement. The Catholics—num- 
bering only about four per cent 
at Oxbridge—are usually better 
trained than the Protestants. The 
most eloquent and immune, to 
rational argument are the Fun- 
damentalists. It still puzzles me 
that some of the latter should 
be doing science—though I 
know about Faraday! 


Billy Graham’s Crusade 


ILLy Graham pitched his 
hopes for a student revival 
rather modestly at the conclu- 
sion of his recent crusade. He 
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believes that students are ask- 
ing themselves: ‘Will rational- 
isin, materialism, and Marxism 
give us the strength and vision 
to cope with the problems of a 
nuclear age?’ To Dr Graham, 
as to many of his fellow 
countrymen, this is an unholy 
trinity. But to ask the question 
is not to answer it, though it is 
interesting that whereas past 
revivalists have threatened hell- 
fire, the new style is to scare 
the audience with the H-bomb. 
He declares that Britain is either 
on the brink of a catastrophic 
moral decline or on the verge 
of a spiritual revival. On the 
one side there is a yearning for 
a vital faith, on the other a 
cynicism and even rebellion 
against the Church. He leaves 
us guessing which side will win, 
though he felt that there was 
more anti-clericalism than he 
detected on his last visit. 


Death of Jung 


UNG was the !ast survivor of 

the band of pioneers who 
worked with Freud. He was, of 
course, a heresiarch. When I 
read of his death I turned to 
some of his books on my shelf, 
the pages of which are well- 
thumbed. For although he was 
exasperating and _ frequently 
unintelligible there are occa- 
sional gleams of insight in the 
turgid ramblings about alchemy, 
Gnosticism, and Yoga. We owe 
to him the distinction between 
introverts and extroverts and I 
have given myself headaches 
trying to decide to which I 
belong. I am not convinced 
about the Collective Uncon- 
scious, I doubt if I have under- 
stood it. It is not in everyday 
life that Jung seems to send a 
fugitive ray of illumination but 
in rather obscure corners of 
literature—for example, Nietz- 
sche’s Zarathustra and the sym- 
bolism of certain poems. But 
as soon as one seems to find a 


thread it is lost in the verbiage, 
He was hopelessly unscienti- 
lic. Lie was certainly no philo- 
sopner. But it is necessary for 
the health of any culture that 
such wayward and even wild 
originality should exist. I feel 
that somewhere in the tangled 
overgrowth of his writings there 
are ideas worth the systematic 
investigation he was not capable 
of undertaking. 


Miracle-Workers 


SEE that Cardinal Godfrey 
has ordered a special novena 
in the hope of saving the sight 
of a young seminary student 
who is threatened with blind- 
ness. [It seems that the optic 
nerve is atrophied and there is 
no way, short of miracle, of 
bringing a dead nerve back to 
life. A Catholic of my acquain- 
tance asks me what humanists 
would say if a miracle happened, 
It is very much a leading ques- 
tion, When natural laws appear 
to be broken humanists immedi- 
ately query the correctness of 
the ‘laws’. They are generaliza- 
tions from experience and sub- 
ject to correction in the light of 
fresh experience. In_ principle 
every so-called law is capable 
of being falsified. That is what 
gives it a scientific character. 
What kind of world is a com- 
passionate and _ all-powerful 
God supposed to have made 
when one man’s suffering is 
relieved by a few prayers while 
tens of millions are unregarded? 
If miracles are to happen let 
them be on an appropriate scale 
—wiping out cancer, everywhere 
at one mighty stroke, for ex- 
ample, not just an individual 
prize in a vast lottery. All the 
alleged miracles ever recorded 
are insignificant compared with 
the discovery of antiseptics and 
antibiotics. The concept of God 
as a capricious despot, reward- 
ing a few favourites for their 
flattery, does no _ service to 
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religion. In the face of human 
tragedy it is a cruel jest. 


Voice of the Establishment 


T doesn’t matter what people 
a. about you so long as 
they keep saying it, as Shaw 
used to remark. I was glad to 
see that The Times Literary 
Supplement devoted an editorial 
to Prof P. H. Nowell-Smith’s 
article on ‘Morality: Religious 
and Secular’ in the 1961 Ration- 
alist Annual. The suggestion 
that religious morality, based on 
a command, was an_ infantile 
attitude, stung the Establish- 
ment, but the ‘irreverence’, as 
it was called, was treated with 
patronizing good humour. 
Reason cannot answer the 
question ‘Why lead a good life!’ 
we were told. Appeal must 
therefore be made to the ‘supra- 
rational’, Where the ‘supra- 
rational’ is to be found is not 
hard to guess. It is one of the 
most fashionable nonsense 
words. : 

Mr J. S. L. Gilmour—who 
recently joined fhe Board of the 
RPA—replied as follows: ‘To 
jump from the fact that basic 
moral judgements are not the 
product of—and cannot be 
defended by—reason, to the 
conclusion that they stem from 
a deity is surely unwarranted. 
Much has been written to sug- 
gest how such judgments can 
have arisen during the course of 
biological and social evolution, 
and their non-rationality is at 
least consistent with such an 
origin as with a theistic one.” Mr 
Gilmour, incidentally, has the 
best private collection of early 
freethought literature I have 
come across. 


The Divine Spark 


HE controversy between Mr 

Victor Gollancz, Prof 
Trevor-Roper, Mr Philip Toyn- 
bee and others on the Eichmann 
case raises some __ interesting 
issues. ‘Don’t be beastly to 
Eichmann’, is what Mr Gollancz 
says, in effect. More precisely: 
‘I admit as proper only one 
attitude to a fellow wrongdoer: 
a humble desire to reawaken 
the Divine Spark in him, as my 





spiritual ancestors, the Hasidim, 
would have put it.’ Well, I 
don’t know much about the 
Hasidim, but the authors of the 
Old Testament would have 
regarded this much as Marx 
looked upon certain aspects of 
Christian morality. He called it 
‘lickspittle’, Crude, perhaps, but 
I know how he felt. ‘ithe pros- 
pect of awakening the Divine 
Spark in Adolf Eichmann leaves 
me bereft of speech. 

Mr Gollancz, of course, is a 
foremost abolitionist. It might 
be thought that if you wish to 
abolish capital punishment for 
murder you cannot consistently 
sanction hanging for genocide. 
I am not convinced by this 
argument. The case against 
hanging is that it is not a 
deterrent. Nobody could sup- 
pose that there was any sense in 
hanging the Nuremburg crimi- 
nals to deter others. They were 
hanged to demonstrate the 
world’s abhorrence of enormi- 
ties for which ordinary laws 
make no provision. They had 
forfeited all claim to live in 
human society. Their crimes 
simply fall outside the normal 
categories of behaviour. I don’t 
think we need worry. about 
being inconsistent because there 
are exceptions to rules. 


‘No Requiem 


ANY years ago Ernest 

Hemingway was converted 
to Roman Catholicism. His 
divorces and the content of his 
books are evidence enough that 
he had gone far beyond the 
category of ‘non - practising 
Catholic’. Mauriac, the French 
Catholic novelist, admitted as 
much when he said that al- 
though he admirea Heming- 
way’s work he did not share his 
philosophy of life. The Catholic 
Church does not lightly disclaim 
her eminent though prodigal 
sons, and I was interested to 
note that a priest participated in 
the funeral. Once a Catholic, 
always a Catholic is the ruling. 
Even if a suicide verdict had 
been returned, Graham Greene 
has illustrated the ambiguity of 
the last moment. But although 
the official verdict stated that 
Hemingway did not die as a 


result of foul play, and left it at 
that, the Church felt that a full 
Requiem would have been hardly 
appropriate. By way of com- 
promise the religious rites were 
confined to the graveside. 
There is nothing to suggest 
that Hemingway retained his 
religious beliefs. I don’t think, 
however, that the mere rejection 
of belief can qualify him as a 
humanist. His values were not 
humanist values. A Freudian 
interpreter would invoke the 
Death Instinct and _ possibly 
recall that his father shot him- 
self. But he wrote at least one 
of the best novels of the century. 


Humanist Funerals 


I AM grateful to the Cremation 
Society for inviting me to 
state the rationalist attitude to 
cremation at their Eastbourne 
Conference. A_ Presbyterian 
minister gave the Free Church 
point of view. We both agreed 
that since cremation is available 
to people of any religious belief, 
or none, architects should pay 
more attention to designing all- 
purpose ‘chapels’. For example, 
it seems inappropriate for a non- 
religious service to be conducted 
in the presence of specifically 
Christian symbols. Yet in some 
crematoria the cross is a fixture. 
Where it is not there have been 
cases—fortunately rare—of diffi- 
culties being made about its 
temporary removal. This is not 
such a trivial matter as some 
may think. It is analogous to 
the right to affirm instead of 
taking a religious oath. It is not 
only important to hold the views 
Wwe do—we must let everyone 
see that we hold them. 
Cremation has now overcome 
the old prejudice and is growing 
rapidly. It is impossible to find 
space in overcrowded cities for 
the living, still less the dead. I 
was taken over a new crema- 
torium in the lovely Sussex 
downs and was fascinated by 
the technical explanations. It 
may seem an unusual way of 
spending a hot summer after- 
noon, but it was interesting to 
learn what will happen. After- 
wards we sat down to straw- 
berries and cream. 
HeEcToR HAWTON 
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THE MYSTERY OF FLYING SAUCERS 


by MICHAEL H. BRIGGS 


Unidentified Flying Objects may be fragments of 
ice entering the atmosphere from passing comets 


NYONE who has studied the enormous 
Ass on flying saucers will tell you 

that it is composed mainly of frauds, hallu- 
cinations, and deliberate self-delusions. It is 
equally apparent that there is more to the pheno- 
menon than this. More even than frequent mis- 
identifications of common objects for something 
unusual. For trained scientists, of unimpeachable 
reputations, have reported seeing strange and 
unidentifiable celestial objects within the past few 
years. A typical example, Dr Clyde W. Tombaugh, 
one of the world’s outstanding planetary astron- 
omers and discoverer of the planet Pluto, has 
described watching, with his wife and mother-in- 
law from his home in New Mexico, green rec- 
tangles of light pass silently across the clear night 
sky. Moreover, the US Air Force had so many 
reports of unidentified flying objects seen by 
pilots and tracked on radar screens that it was 
forced into establishing several projects to specially 
investigate the sightings. 

Many of the more reliable sightings by. ex- 
perienced pilots and radar operators, who obvious- 
ly knew when they were seeing something very 
odd, have been described by Edward J. Ruppelt, 
the former head of the USAF project, in a book 
entitled The Report on Unidentified Flying 
Objects (Doubleday, 1956). Mr Ruppelt, who 
personally investigated many of these reports, is 
convinced that something very strange has been 
happening in our skies over the past twenty years 
or so. 


Fragments of Comets 


Before we go further with this discussion it 
must be said that many intelligent people who 
have studied the flying saucer reports have come 
to the conclusion that the earth is being visited 
by intelligently-directed spacecraft from some 
other planet. Due to the tremendous wild publicity 
given to the crack-pots who have climbed onto 
the bandwagon created by the flying saucer re- 
ports, these people, who include prominent scient- 
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ists and high-ranking military personnel, have 
been reluctant to give their opinions publicly. 
Now this hypothesis is quite unverifiable on the 
present data. Moreover, it has always been the 
opinion of the author that the flying saucers just 
do not behave like spaceships. They have always 
seemed to represent some new astronomical 
phenomenon, the nature of which is very puzzling. 


Recently, however, Donald H. Robey of the! 


Convair-Astronautics Division of General Dyn- 
amics Corporation has come forward with a 
detailed proposal to account for the flying saucers 
in astronomical terms. On Robey’s new hypo- 
thesis, the saucers are visitors from outer space, 
but they are not intelligently directed — they are 
chunks of ice at low temperature! * 

To see how this hypothesis nicely fits the known 
properties of the objects that have produced the 
mysterious phenomena reported by reliable wit- 
nesses it is necessary to consider some of the 
details of these sightings. 

The most striking group of flying saucer reports 
concern what have become known as the ‘ green 
fireballs ’°. These remarkable objects received con- 
siderable publicity in November and December 
1948. At this time several residents of Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico, reported seeing green flares and 
streaks in the night sky. The reports increased in 
number and the climax came at 9.27 pm on 
December 5. A USAF C-47 transport aircraft, 
captained by a pilot named Goede, was flying at 
18,000 feet about ten miles to the east of Albu- 
querque. Suddenly, all the crew observed a green 
ball of fire rush across their path. The object 
appeared to rise from some near-by mountains, 
level out, and then arch upwards. Eight minutes 
later the pilot of a passenger-carrying DC-3 air- 
craft of Pioneer Airlines Inc saw a bright green 
object, appearing the size of the full moon, 
swiftly approach his plane head on. To avoid 





*Mr Robey’s account of the green fireballs is 
published in the Journal of the British Interplanetary 
Society, Vol 17, pp 398-411, 1960. 
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George Adamski claimed to have made 

trips to the planets on a Flying Saucer 
a collision the pilot made an emergency very 
tight turn. 

It became quite apparent to the military intel- 
ligence officers who interviewed the crews of these 
two aircraft that something very unusual had 
happened in the skies over New Mexico. Com- 
bined with the numerous ground reports of bright 
green flares and streaks, the pilots’ reports dis- 
turbed the military, for New Mexico is the site 
of a number of atomic energy research establish- 
ments conducting top secret work. After gathering 
all available information, the military turned the 
problem over to Dr Lincoln La Paz, a world 
authority on meteorites and Director of the 
University of New Mexico Institute of Meteori- 
tics. 

Dr La Paz was extremely puzzled by the 
reports and naturally tested the hypothesis that 
they were some unusual form of meteor. He 
applied the test that has proved so successful in 
tracking fallen meteorites. By collecting and 
analysing the detailed reports of a group of wit- 
nesses who had all watched the same ‘green 
fireball’ he was able to plot an accurate flight 
path of the object and calculate the point at which 
it should have struck the ground. This method 


had been used to find ordinary meteorites with 
great success. But not a trace of anything unusual 
could be found at the impact points of the ‘ green 
fireballs ’. 

Dr La Paz came to the conclusion that the fire- 
balls were not caused by meteorites. He based 
this in his failure to recover any fragments, the 
unusual green colour, and the flat trajectories of 
the objects. 

So here was a mystery indeed. The objects had 
been seen by far too many people for the pheno- 
mena to be discarded as hoaxes or hallucinations. 
They were obviously not stray balloons or reflec- 
tions. The pilots’ reports showed that they were 
physical objects travelling at speed through the 
atmosphere giving off intense green light. And an 
authority rejected the view that they were unusual 
meteors. It is no wonder that people started think- 
ing in terms of spaceships from other planets. 

But if Mr Robey’s hypothesis is correct Dr La 
Paz was wrong. The green fireballs were an 
unusual meteoritic phenomenon — so unusual that 
Dr La Paz can be forgiven for not realizing this 
possibility. 

Let us therefore examine Mr Robey’s proposals 
in detail. The essential point is a hypothetical 
relationship between the green fireballs and 
comets. Modern research into comets has in- 
dicated that the solar system is surrounded by a 
sphere of comets. The average distance of these 
comets from the sun is more than 100,000 times 
greater than the distance of the earth from the 
sun. Consequently the comets are invisible. Due 
to their great distance, the comets are at very low 
temperatures ; almost absolute zero. Occasionally 
a comet is disturbed from the sphere (perhaps by 
the motion of the sun around the galaxy) and 
comes plunging into the solar system towards the 
sun. Its orbit carries it around the sun and back 
into interstellar space, probably never to return. 
Some comets, however, are deflected from their 
orbits by the largest planet, Jupiter. These comets 
take up elliptical orbits around the sun and may 
be seen from the earth every time they pass by. 

Now comets are very unusual bodies. They 
are not composed of substances like the earth and 
inner planets; they more closely resemble the 
composition of the giant outer planets, being 
largely frozen gases, The exact chemical com- 
position of comets is unknown, but they are 
probably largely ice, solid ammonia, solid oxygen, 
solid nitrogen, etc. As the comets make their 
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journeys they slowly disintegrate until, eventually, 
instead of having one more or less solid body 
travelling around the sun, the orbit becomes filled 
with much smaller bits. 

Occasionally the Earth crosses the orbit of a 
comet and these bits strike our upper atmosphere 
and we see them burn up as ‘shooting stars’. 
Mr Robey makes the interesting suggestion that 
the unusual green fireballs are fairly large chunks 
of a broken-up comet. 

It is interesting to see how closely this sugges- 
tion fits the observed behaviour of the fireballs. 
No fragments of the fireballs are detected at the 
impact point. This is simply explained on the 
comet-fragment hypothesis, for the fragments are 
made of ice and frozen gases that evaporate on 
passage through the atmosphere. Even should 
any survive to strike the surface they will last cnly 
a very short time and will not leave any residue 
such as iron or stone meteorites are known to. 
Next consider the intense green light given off by 
the fireballs. Experiments in the laboratory have 
shown that solid nitrogen has unusual properties. 
When warmed in the dark, the solid nitrogen 
emits a bright green phosphorescence, almost 
exactly the shade of green reported for the green 
fireballs. As mentioned above, it is thought comets 
contain solid nitrogen. If a fragment of such 
material enters our atmosphere it is heated up 
by friction. 

Finally, we have the unusual trajectories of 
the fireballs in the atmosphere. Robey has shown 
how by surface friction heating an irregular chunk 
of frozen gases would become roughly spherical 
as it passed through the atmosphere. The evapor- 
ated gases will spurt out of the sphere irregularly 
in jets that will produce a spin and occasional 
sudden lifts. Hence the trajectory is unpredictable 
and can take a highly unusual and irregular path. 

There is little doubt that if Mr Robey’s assump- 
tions are granted his hypothesis very nicely 
accounts for the mysterious green fireball sight- 
ings. However, it is equally apparent that the 
hypothesis is very difficult to test experimentally. 
One possibility is to examine the impact area of 
a green fireball large enough to have survived 
passage through the atmosphere. It would be ex- 
pected that surface damage would occur, but no 
fragments of anything solid would be found. Mr 
Robey suggests that the great Siberian meteorite 
that fell on June 30, 1908, was of just this type. 
The impact area was in the Podkamennaya 
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Tunguska river basin and the sound of the impact 
was heard 600 miles away ; microbarograms being 
detected as far away as Engiand. 

Eyewitnesses described the falling object as a 
huge fiery mass. Exploration parties found 
damaged trees up to thirty-seven miles from the 
impact area (about eighty million trees were 
knocked down). Yet the actual impact area was 
not as expected. Instead of the huge deep craters 
found at other meteorite impacts, numerous small 
craters several yards in diameter were discovered. 
No stone or metal fragments were found in the 
craters, just a little dust. These observations are 
all compatible with the hypothesis that the 
meteorite was a comet fragment composed of ice 
and frozen gases. 

Also of interest in this context is the story of 
the scoutmaster who went into a Florida palmetto 
thicket to investigate lights that he thought might 
have been caused by a silently crashing aircraft 
(given in detail by Ruppelt). Using his torch, the 
scoutmaster pushed through the bushes and 
suddenly became aware of a change in the night 
air. It became moist, sharp, and oppressive. By 
the light of his torch he saw a grey shape hovering 
above the ground and was suddenly struck in- 
sensible. On coming round he found small burns 
in his clothing, exposed skin, and nostrils. Military 
investigators later found the grass in the area to 
have been strangely scorched. 

The story is difficult to sort out, but it is pos- 
sible that the man found the impact area of a 
comet fragment, saw a cloud of water vapour 
caused by the evaporation of the ice, and was 
rendered insensible and had his clothes and skin 
burned by the poisonous gases, such as ammonia 
and hydrogen cyanide, that were released by the 
impact. 

It is impossible to draw any definite conclusions 
about flying saucers, but Mr Robey certainly 
seems to have produced a likely explanation for 
those reliable sightings of mysterious objects that 
have so puzzled the military and the scientists who 
have been employed to investigate the problem. 
As it is now clear that the flying saucer is not a 
modern phenomenon, in that similar reports have 
been found in both scientific writings and in 
popular accounts going back as far as Roman 
times, it is easy to see how the explanation has 
been elusive. The comet fragments create their 
effects and then evaporate, leaving the credulous 
to propound the most fantastic explanations. 
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TRANSLATING THE BIBLE 


by A. D. HOWELL SMITH 


A Biblical scholar describes some of 
the problems that confront translators 


HE latest translation of the Bible into 
modern English by a band of scholars, 
forming a committee under an episcopal 
chairman, was brought about by the cooperation 
of several Protestant denominations. No Catholic 
was asked to serve. 

This undertaking caused a mild sensation in 
the Press. Both wise and foolish comments were 
made. The need of a modern vocabulary was 
admitted. Since the publication of the Authorized 
Version in 1611 many words that occur there 
have gone out of use, while others have changed 
their meaning, so that the average reader is often 
misled. But it is hardly necessary to eradicate 
every word that is no longer current in common 
talk and writing. 

From the beautiful text about the lilies of the 
field, which says that ‘even Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these’, the 
translators have removed ‘ glory’ and ‘arrayed ’, 
for which they substitute ‘splendour’ and ‘at- 
tired’. The use of the word ‘attired’, which is 
justified by its modernity, removes some of the 
literary charm of the text. The new rendering of 
the familiar text beginning ‘Suffer the little 
children to come unto me’ spoils it. The old 
rendering is quite intelligible and has pleased so 
many generations of readers that it is a great pity 
to alter it now. 


The Revised Version 


Judging by the newspapers, the committee that 
authorized the new translation is anxious to 
attract teenagers, large numbers of whom never 
read the Bible or only in snippets. In my view 
small children should not be urged to read the 
Bible, but should be provided with a selection of 
Biblical stories and with as much of its moral 
teaching as is suitable for their age. Adolescents 
should be encouraged to acquire a taste for good 
literature and to enrich their vocabulary from 
such. One ought never to take the style of current 
talk among adolescents as a standard for trans- 


lations of the Bible, or any other ancient classics, 
into the language of today. 

The Revised Version (published 1881-85), which 
was the first English translation of the Bible since 
the issue of the Authorized Version, never attain- 
ed the popularity of the latter, although it did 
not depart widely from its style. Much hostility 
was aroused by the Revised Version. Charges of 
tampering with the Word of God were frequent. 
The redoubtable Dean Burgon was one of its 
bitterest critics. That stalwart cleric had preached, 
in St Mary’s, Oxford, that every syllable and 
every letter of the Bible was ‘the direct utterance 
of the Most High faultless, unerring, 
supreme ’. 

Of course, he did not mean that this was true 
of any existing manuscripts, whether in the origin- 
al tongues or in translations. The worthy Dean 
claimed inspiration and infallibility only for what 
the traditional authors wrote, and he knew that 
their script had long vanished from the sight of 
men. 

Burgon was too much of a scholar to regard 
the Authorized Version as a perfect replica of the 
statements and thoughts of the original writers, 
though many of the semi-educated listeners to his 
sermon probably believed this. But he seems to 
have been sure that the Authorized Version was 
nearer to what God had inspired than the Revised 
Version. 

Many favourite texts were eliminated by the 
revisers and others questioned in marginal notes. 
A large number of believers were shocked. 

The translation of a printed book is a com- 
paratively simple matter. All that the translator 
needs for his task is a sound knowledge of the 
language of the author and an understanding of 
his thoughts. Of course, a translator may go wrong 
through incompetence or carelessness, and there 
are dishonest translators. When an author is a 
genius, like Shakespeare, it is impossible for a 
translator to do him full justice. 

A work of genius may transform a work of 
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genius in another tongue, and is then only loosely 
called a translation. Fitzgerald’s rendering of 
Omar Khayyam’s Rubaiyat belongs to this 
category. It is an original poem, based on what 
the Persian poet wrote, with several stanzas 
added, which were wholly the fruit of Fitzgerald’s 
brain. 


Errors in Copying 

Printing in Europe is an invention of the fif- 
teenth century. In China it was known several 
centuries earlier. The copying of manuscripts dur- 
ing many generations usually produced an 
abundance of errors in the course of time, and 
interpolation was frequent. Printing is a check on 
all this. 

When one has to do with documents in lang- 
uages long dead, or in languages that have been 
radically changed, the translator’s task is very 
hard. The Hindu collection of poems known as 
the Vedas, which were composed in Sanskrit, 
often present obscurities of which the translation 
is highly speculative. Most of them were composed 
over three thousand years ago. One guarantee of 
the substantial purity of their text is the measur- 
able verbal quantities and rhythm their poetic 
character entails. None of them was committed 
to writing until many centuries after their com- 
position. But they have been preserved by a long 
succession of Brahman teachers and their pupils, 
transmitted generation after generation, by word 
of mouth. If all scripts of the Vedas were destroy- 
ed, these embodiments of the oldest Aryan religion 
could be easily reproduced from the memories of 
living men. 

But to return to the Bible. There are endless 
disputes among critics about the dating of the 
various books composing it. A number of sagas 
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and songs in the Bible probably existed in speech 
long efore they were written down. Storie: late 
in script may be very ancient in substance, and 
the tenacity of Oriental memories could have 
transmitted them with little change. 

When the books of the three Hebrew canons 
became sacred documents their copying out was 
done with scrupulous care. Before that time they 
could have undergone considerable falsification 
and interpolation. The Massoretic text (the tradi- 
tional Hebrew text) was, until recently, represented 
by a manuscript not earlier than the ninth century 
of our era and by many later manuscripts. But 
since 1948 caves in the neighbourhood of the| under 
Jewish (Essene?) monastery at Qumran, near the |} lations 
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though this is unlikely. | hortad 
e « 2 « becon 
Bowdlerizing the Original | need 
None of the books of the New Testament,  imagi 
except a few fragments, are found in any manv- | Versi 
scripts earlier than the third century of our era. | sistin; 
The Chester Beatty collection, which embraces, Ev 
large portions of eleven codices of the Old and | origijr 
New Testaments (both in Greek), is dated by | less 4 
palezographists from the second century for its | fined 
Old Testament books, and from the third century | the 4 
for those of the New. of th 
Manuscripts of the Bible run into thousands. In | stitut 
the New Testament we are not troubled by the | aisiar 
confusions and corruptions that disfigure parts of | physi 
the Old Testament. But there was a large number Or 
of variations with manuscript support, most of | right 
which are unimportant, but some have a bearing | ag li 
on matters of doctrine. Whole sections are shown | ment 
to have been interpolated by copyists. in_ tk 
Translators have to select manuscript readings | that 
that seem to them most likely to resemble the | is of 
vanished original text and to render them intel- | men 
ligibly into English or other modern tongues. | rend 
Though several scholars, e.g. Dr Moffatt, have | qual 
produced their own translations, a new English } follc 
version of the Bible that is meant for general | desc 
reading and to ground an authoritative setting } this 
forth of Christian doctrine, is rightly deemed a § to t 








collective duty. The committee responsible for the 
latest English translation of the Bible has appoint- 
ed four panels, one concerned with the New 
Testament, another with the Apocrypha, a third 
with the Old Testament, and a fourth with the 
survey of the whole translation. So far only the 
translation of the New Testament has appeared. 
We shall look forward to the accomplishment of 
the work of the other panels, which will certainly 
evoke censure as Well as appreciation in various 
quarters of Bible study. 

A really faithful translation of the Bible can 
hardly be expected in our times, certainly not 
under theological auspices. All, or most, trans- 
sar the} lations of these so-called inspired scriptures are 
ents of , bound to be tendentious. The Authorized Version 
- book | is very tendentious. Texts in the Old Testament 
[either | are so rendered as to support orthodox Christol- 
* soon | ogy or to predict the historic role of the Christian 
> copy | Church. 
about| This tendentiousness is conspicuous in the 
soretic | Douay Version, which is the Roman Catholic 
crints, translation of the Vulgate. John the Baptist’s ex- 

hortation to his sinful contemporaries to ‘ repent’ 
becomes ‘do penance’. The Latin poenitentia 
| need not involve the idea of penance, But to the 
iment, imagination of the Catholic reader the Douay 
manu- | Version illegitimately presents the Baptist as in- 
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ir era. sisting on the observance of a Catholic sacrament. 
braces Every translation of the Bible bowdlerizes the 
d and | origjnal text. The Authorized Version bowdlerizes 
ed by | less han the Revised. The ancient Hebrews de- 
or its | fined thales by their posture in micturating. Here 
*ntury | the Authorized Version gives a literal translation 

of the Hebrew. The modesty of the revisers sub- 
ds. In | stituted ‘male’ and ‘ male child’ for the Rabel- 
yy the | aisian picture. ‘Loins’ is often a disguise for a 
rts of | physical organ it was thought indecent to name. 
imber | One must not ask too much. But we have a 
ist of | right to expect a translator to enlighten us, with 
aring | as little modest disguise as he can, about the 
hown | mental habits and behaviour of times so different 

in their values to our own. He must remember 
dings | that he is dealing with an archaic literature, which 
e the | is often very beautiful. Much of the Old Testa- 
intel- | ment, and some of the New, is poetry, and the 
ues. | rendering of such in English must have a poetic 
have | quality. The translation of the Bible should not 
iglish } follow the style of writing that is suitable for 
neral | describing the affairs of our Europeanized world ; 
etting | this will never bring the spirit of the Bible home 
ied a | to the modern reader. 





The Rise of the 
American Novel 


by DESMOND TARRANT 


From Dreiser to Hemingway a 
new literary style has developed 


UR whole way of life is being American- 
()= Is this good or bad? Will it mean, 

for us, life or death as a culture? So far 
we have maintained, as well as any, a line of 
continuous growth. The French, the Spanish, the 
Italians, the Germans, were all unable to do this. 
Consequently it is very easy for us to raise our 
hands in horror at the direct, brutal, stark, crude 
nature of much modern American literature. They 
take all their values from the bottom instead of 
the top, we tend to say —and turn again to our 
chiselled phrases. Yet are all Americans really so 
naive? Could we — poised and confident though 
we may be — have missed the point? 





Away from Europe 


Take Theodore Dreiser, for example. With his 
fumbling, cliché-ridden sentences, Dreiser has 
been regarded as typically American. As such — 
so we considered —he had to be vulgar. If his 
work contained genius it was in spite of, not 
because of, his being American. In addition, in 
The Dial (November 8, 1917), Sherwood Ander- 
son apologized for American crudity. He admitted 
that it was inevitable in producing anything that 
would be both significant and American. ‘We 
shall’, he wrote, ‘. . . have much crude, blunder- 
ing American writing before the gift of beauty 
and subtlety in prose shall honestly belong to 
us.” 

But let us look a little more closely at Dreiser’s 
style. There is no denying its apparent crudity, the 
abundance of barbarisms, the tautology, the 
circumlocutions, the jargon. Infinitives are split 
with a consistency that becomes awe-inspiring. But 
this is not the end of the matter. 

In her book Forgotten Frontiers (revised as 
Dreiser and the Land of the Free, 1946) Dorothy 
Dudley records how Dreiser had said to her 
‘... mere quality was lost in the United States, 
there was no audience for it . . . left to itself in 
our country it could only end in anemia...’ 
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Dreiser considered that all that could be expected 
of an American work was that it should have 
plan and movement at what he called ‘ this early 
moment of our civilization ’. 

The tragic fact was that style had become 
synonymous. with rococo. Its pleasures were 
merely those in a box of chocolates. On no 
account was it to be taken as a measure of the 
thought which produced it. 

Dreiser was fully aware of this situation. Ford 
Maddox Ford —an uncrowned king of literary 
taste from the citadels of taste in Europe — asked 
Dreiser why he used such an expression as ‘ He 
looked into her eyes, the same were suffused with 
tears’. Dreiser—tall, gaunt, symbol of the 
emergent Teuton-Slavy—at once answered that 
he lived in a country of business men, his charac- 
ters were coloured by a love or hate of business, 
and that by using such language he imagined he 
came nearer to them, This statement is of the 
greatest significance when evaluating the waves 
of words pouring upon us from the New World. 
Ford talked with Dreiser for over three hours 
about this. He concluded that Dreiser had studied 
style from every possible angle; that, in fact, 
Dreiser knew more about it than did Ford him- 
self. He considered (in Portraits from Life, 1937), 
that Dreiser knew what he was doing ‘and was 
trying after effects hitherto unessayed ’. 

Thus Dreiser should not be regarded as 
Chesterton regarded Hardy—as the village 
atheist brooding and blaspheming over the village 
idiot. Dreiser’s was a deliberate and conscious 
attempt to give an extra dimension to meaning 
over and above the traditional denotations and 
connotations. Dreiser’s style varied according to 
characters and content. The philosophical intru- 
sions in the novels are much more economical 
than parts dealing with, for example, the members 
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|} western culture. The consequent diffusion has 








of Jennie’s family in Jennie Gerhardt, or in Sister 
Carrie. In the Cowperwood novels the narrative 
is direct and forceful during legal battles and 
filled with cliché-ridden sentiment at other times, 
Following the example of the chameleon — and 
partly for the same reason —the style acquires 
the flavour of the people, environment, and 
thought it expresses. 

This is seen most clearly and successfully, 
perhaps, in An American Tragedy. Here, the 
repetitive circumlocutions, the redundancies, the 
bad grammar, all communicate the confused state 
of mind of the hero, Clyde Griffiths: gradually 
this gives us an extra sense of pathos as the web 
consequent upon this state closes inexorably 
around him. Dreiser makes us live and breathe 
the atmosphere conditioning the outcomes. We 
experience the mental climate responsible for the 
behaviour. In this way, and more effectively than 
in any other, are we shown the heart of the society. 


Pertecting the Technique 


This technique was developed further by many 
American writers. Faulkner took it to its extreme 
in, for example, the individualized streams of con- 
sciousness in As I Lay Dying. Robert Penn 
Warren made skilful use of stylistic variations in 
All the King’s Men: this suddenly reverts to 
traditional prose, in the middle of the book, when 
dealing with an earlier Kentucky, then, when 
up to date again, the style becomes once more 
hard, glib, and colloquial. In Saul Bellow’s 
Henderson the Rain King, the blend is most astute 
and subtle. The seemingly crude joins with a 
mythological symbolism rendered precise by the 
cautious admixture of scientific medical language. 
Thus the poetry is communicated, but the reader 
is never embarrassed by ‘fine’ writing. 

During the twentieth century the forces of 
disintegration have pulverized the whole of 


produced lower standards everywhere, in every- 
thing. But, inevitably, this has produced also that 
increased complexity essential to further growth. 
From his negative and regressive Farewell to 
Arms, Hemingway matured to the positive res- 
ponse of the classical, Biblical simplicity of his 
Old Man and the Sea. The American objectivity 
which made of appropriate stylistic gaucheries a 
technical advantage is already expressing now a 
beauty and subtlety in prose. And it is not 
emasculated. 
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‘Angries’, the ‘Kitchen Sink’, and God 


by PAT SLOAN 


Our younger novelists and playwrights reject religion 


but lack a positive faith 


TT title of this article will annoy Mr John 
Wain, and probably a lot of other people 
besides. For it was Wain who, in the 
Observer of April 16, claimed bitterly that the 
phrase ‘Angry Young Men’ was ‘a crude cari- 
cature invented by the lower type of English 
journalist’ to describe ‘a handful of English 
writers, whose work is not at all similar except 
in the broadest outline ’. The term ‘ Kitchen Sink ’, 
applied to certain types of modern play, is also a 
journalistic device, and overlaps the work of the 
so-called Anyries. As Milton Shulman said in the 
Evening Standard of May 5, ‘the working-class 
play is rapidly becoming as stereotyped as the 
drawing-room comedy it once so gratifyingly 
replaced. The sight of an alley of brick walls now 
gives me the same sinking feeling I used to get at 
the glimpse of french windows’. 


Not Anger, but Cynicism 

The phrases ‘angry young men’ and ‘kitchen 
sink ’ do, in fact, describe a recent trend in both 
novels and plays. And they share a common 
characteristic: they are written from a non-U, as 
distinct from a strictly U, point of view. As a 
whole, they undoubtedly reflect a growing influx 
into our intelligentsia of working class repre- 
sentatives, which has in recent years infringed 
on the monopoly of the public schools. If this 
tendency has had nihilistic results in literature 
so far, this should not be blamed on the 
extension of education, but rather on the frustra- 
tions of the society in which this education is 
taking place. 

The term ‘angry’ is somewhat misleading, 
because most of the writers are not angry at all, 
but merely cynical. They are at least united in 
being cynical about the Establishment. And they 
share one common feature which is the main 
subject of this article. They display no reverence 
for God or religion. At the same time most of 
them are so a-moral that they bolster up the 
Establishment’s claim that a-theism and a-morality 
go hand in hand. In the whole of the sample here 


in man to fill the void 


investigated the words ‘God’, ‘Jesus’, and 
‘Christ’ have only one use—to be sworn by. 
But by no means all the authors go the length of 
John Braine, one of whose two main female 
characters in Room at the Top tells her lover that 
his eyes are ‘like Christ’s’ while the other 
exclaims ‘Christ’ during intercourse with the 
same lover. 

Incidentally, in the present article no use is 
made of the words ‘hero’ or ‘heroine’, as the 
characters are so universally unheroic that such 
traditional phraseology might be misleading. 
Reference is made instead to the leading male and 
female characters in the various works, 

It is, of course, impossible to make an exhaus- 
tive survey of a genre which has not yet worked 
itself out and of which fresh samples are con- 
stantly appearing. In the present article, therefore, 
a random sample has been taken, wide enough — 
we hope — to be fairly representative. The works 
in this sample number fourteen, by eleven 
different writers, and all were published in the 
past seven years. They are the following: John 
Wain’s Hurry on Down (1955), Kingsley Amis’s 
That Uncertain Feeling (1955) and Lucky Jim 
(1956), John Osborne’s Look Back in Anger 
(1957), John Braine’s Room at the Top (1957), 
Shelagh Delaney’s A Taste of Honey (1958), Alan 
Sillitoe’s Saturday Night and Sunday Morning 
(1958), Wilfred Fienburg’s No Love for Johnnie 
(1959), Arnold Wesker’s Chicken Soup with Barley 
(1959), Roots (1960), and I’m Talking about 
Jerusalem (1960), John Mortimer’s The Wrong 
Side of the Park (1960), Margot Heinemann’s 
The Adventurers (1960), and Lionel Brown’s BBC 
play Home from Home (1961). 


Sceptical Approach 

In all these works there are only two really 
friendly references to the priesthood or ministry. 
One is in Wesker’s Chicken Soup with Barley, 
where a Catholic priest is collecting money to help 
a woman member of his flock in distress, and the 
Jewish workers also contribute. The other is in 
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Margot Heinemann’s The Adventurers. The 
miners of a Welsh village are planning a protest 
march against the closing of a pit, and it is 
decided that ‘the chapels would hold a day of 
mourning ’. There is a discussion whether it would 
be seemly for the demonstrators to wear crepe 
armbands, in which the miners are reassured by 
the Reverend Powell that ‘ it could hardly be said 
we are taking serious things lightly, for this is 
indeed a life and death matter’. At an inquiry 
organized locally ‘the Reverend Powell, with his 
snow-white hair like God in the pictures, took 
the chair ’. 

There are also three cases of churchgoing in 
these works, but in each case balanced by scepti- 
cism. Thus, in Lionel Brown’s play, Home from 
Home, the Shropshire shepherd, George, tells his 
girl Maggie, from the town, that he goes to church 
every Sunday morning and his mother in the 
evening. She finds this ‘mildly amusing’ and 
adds: ‘I’ve never bothered about God, no more 
than he bothers about us . . . How can I have 
faith in something I can’t see, or hear, or touch. 
Be reasonable, George.’ And when George says 
“You can’t reason about faith’ her reply is that 
‘it’s just superstition ’, 


Rejection of God 


In John Mortimer’s The Wrong Side of the 
Park old Mr Lee is a spiritualist, at the beginning: 
‘There must be something, mustn’t there?’ but 
when his wife asks him if he is coming to church 
he.stays put. ‘You know why I don’t go with 
her? I don’t like that Rector . . . “ Avoid lechery”, 
he carried on. “ Throw off the sins of the flesh.” 
Well, there was only me and your mother there, 
and three funny little old women, all of us over 
seventy, I should estimate.’ 

And the daughter in the same play muses on 
her baby: ‘ Just so long as it isn’t a ballet dancer 
or a parson . I couldn’t bear it to be a 
parson on a bicycle. Wouldn’t that be 
terrible? ’ 

And before the end of this play, following a 
family crisis, Mr Lee has a sleepless night in which 
‘the thought struck me about those books I’ve 
been reading — suppose they’re entirely in the 
wrong Suppose there’s only emptiness, 
silence, space ’. And he visualizes the attraction of 
eternal oblivion, ‘never to be disturbed’. Later 
he goes off to the public library announcing: ‘I 
shan’t be seen at the Psychic and Hereafter shelves 
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A scene from Arnold Wesker’s play ‘The 
Kitchen’, at the Royal Court Theatre, London 


at all. Real life adventure! That’s what I’m 
starting on today.” 

In Osborne’s Look Back in Anger Jimmy’s wife, 
Alison, is persuaded by a friend to go to church. 
‘The last time she was in church’, says Jimmy, 
“was when she was married to me . . . It was 
expediency pure and simple’, to please her 
relations. 

In all the works reviewed here there are three 
specific references to rejection of belief of God. 
There is the reference by Maggie in Home from 
Home already quoted. In The Adventurers one 
character reflects on the possible effect of the 
demonstration against closing the pit and medi- 
tates: ‘You put on a show, you made a 
commotion — but who knows whether anyone 
would hear you. Once you didn’t believe in God.’ 
But most outspoken of all is Alan Sillitoe’s Arthur 
Seaton in Saturday Night and Sunday Morning: 
‘In any case you never knew when the Yanks 
were going to do something daft like dropping 
the H-bomb on Moscow. And if they did, then 
you could say ta-ta to everybody, burn your foot- 
ball coupons and betting slips, and ring up Billy 
Graham. If you believe in God, which I don’t, he 
said to himself,’ 

In a discussion with a barmaid we have the 
following: 

“And I hear they go to church on Sunday 
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because they’re Cath’lics. I don’t understand it, 
I’m sure I don’t.’ 

‘That’s their way’, he remarked, ‘ but it ain’t 
mine. I’ve never been in a church in my life. I 
ain’t even been christened.’ 

In two of the works the reading of the Sunday 
papers is exploited. In Look Back in Anger we 
have two examples, first when the ‘Bishop of 
Bromley’ is quoted as making ‘a very moving 
appeal to all Christians to do all they can to assist 
in the manufacture of the H-bomb. . . He’s upset 
because someone has suggested that he supports 
the rich against the poor’. And secondly a letter 
from a lady is quoted on artificial insemination 
with the headline ‘ Haven’t we tried God’s patience 
enough? ’ 


Wain and Amis 


In Wain’s Hurry on Down there is a Sunday 
newspaper heading, ‘Rector Denies Assault 
Charge — Choir Outing Allegations’, with the 
comment: ‘Give ’em summat to sing about.’ 
Wain’s chief character also poses as a detective 
employed by the Jehovah’s Witnesses ‘ to keep his 
eye on one of the four regional treasurers’. 
And when he stays at the YMCA he has to attend 
‘the six o’clock gathering for hymns and prayers 
which the YMCA exacted, and quite rightly, as a 
form of spiritual rent’. 

Kingsley Amis, whose humour is somewhat 
harsh and sometimes sheer farce, makes his 
married character, John Lewis, contemplate adul- 
tery and meditate on his doubts as follows: 
‘Wasn’t I letting the ancestral Welsh noncon- 
formist puritans make a crafty comeback in me 
after all these years of discredit. It would be nice 
to lay one’s troubles at the door of John Calvin.’ 
He describes a third-rate Welsh play in verse as 
containing ‘bits from the Bible turned back to 
front (“in the word was the beginning”, and so 
on), and bits of daring jargon (“No hawkers, 
circulars or saints’, “‘ Dai Christ ”)’. And when 
Lewis’s superior at work, Mr Jenkins, angrily 
laments the lack nowadays of loyalty, trust, and 
decency, he imagines an announcement: ‘ Next 
Sunday at 6.30 pm. ...MrI. A. Jenkins, BA, 
will speak on “ Man Without God ”.’ He also sees 
a hoarding bearing the legend ‘ What Think Ye of 
Christ’, and reflects that this question ‘was one 
to which I’d never propounded a satisfactory 
answer ’. A dentist’s mistress, when the dentist is 
divorcing his lawful wife in order to marry her, 


says: ‘I’m worried I shan’t enjoy it when it isn’t 
wrong any more.’ 


The Mockers 


John Braine, in Room at the Top, avoids all 
comment on God except for swearing purposes, 
but one of his characters, when drunk, suddenly 
yells ‘God is dead’. Shelagh Delaney also avoids 
theology except for a reference to heaven by the 
semi-prostitute Helen: ‘Heaven must be the hell 
of a place. Nothing but repentant sinners up there, 
isn’t it? All the pimps, prostitutes, and politicians 
in creation trying to cash in on eternity and their 
little tin god.’ In No Love for Johnnie Fienburg 
starts off his central character, John Byrne, as a 
Sunday School teacher who leaves the Chapel: 
‘I don’t think it means anything any more; I 
believe in God all right, but it’s all so empty with 
the gossip and the bazaar and the Sunday School 
and the Harvest Festival .. . I’m chucking the 
Chapel . . . It’s politics not religion we need.’ 

He then becomes an unscrupulous careerist MP. 
An old friend of his father’s, Andrews, also an 
MP, appeals to him in a personal conversation in 
the House to ‘learn a bit of humility. Learn to 
love folk a bit . . . Get a bit of blood in your 
veins and a bit of love in your heart’. To which 
Byrne replies: ‘You are like a preacher. Have 
you joined up with Moral Rearmament?’ To 
which Andrews comes back: ‘ No, I haven’t. If 
it matters, I’m as agnostic as ever I was... I 
reckon I’m wasting my time.’ 


Religious Fairy Tales 

In The Adventurers, apart from the Reverend 
Powell who is sympathetically presented, we have 
a vicar who is a figure of mild fun. Interviewing 
an applicant for the job of youth club organizer 
at £250 per annum rising to £350, ‘the vicar, a 
middle-aged man with a sweet and undecided 
manner ’ was ‘ looking for the type of vital leader 
who could interest young people . . . Keep them 
off the streets . . . As if he were discussing rare 
and slightly dangerous animals ’. And a male voice 
choir rehearsing for the Eisteddfod is described as 
singing entirely religious music, ‘mostly second- 
rate Victorian and Edwardian, period as the 
chapel furniture, only the old hymns a worthy 
setting for the round, strong tone of the miners’ 
voices ’. 

Then ‘ there were wives . . . who’d scold about 
your Sunday morning Lodge meeting and your 
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Sunday night in the Club. Religion they would 
say it was. . . Religion was the only justification 
they could find to make the man uncomfortabie 
on a Sunday ’. And there were the Catholic parish 
priests ‘who marshalled their flock out to ballot’ 
and ‘ worked the twelvemonth round to persuade 
grown men and women that bread was indeed 
flesh and the burning of candles a charm against 
hell-fire. They ... created a fairy-tale universe 
and made it live by their labours’. 


Amoral Attitudes 


Arnold Wesker’s three plays, centred on Jewish 
working-class life, include hardly any direct 
references to religion. One of these, to a Catholic 
priest, has already been mentioned. And towards 
the end of his third play, when an East End 
family, having gone rural for a number of years, 
are returning to the city, we find the somewhat 
surprising remark (for a Jewish family): ‘Maybe 
by coming here you’ve purified yourselves, like 
Jesus in the wilderness.’ 

A certain number of the works mentioned can 
be grouped together because of their unrelieved 
cynicism and a-morality. These works play direct 
into the hands of the Establishment by providing 
‘proof’ that agnosticism and a-morality go 
hand in hand. In these books fornication and 
careerism are the be-all and end-all of the central 
characters. 

They are Wain’s Hurry on Down, Amis’s 
That Uncertain Feeling and Lucky Jim, Braine’s 
Room at the Top, and Feinburg’s No Love 
for Johnnie. Without exception these books tell 
the story of the young man of working-class or 
lower middle-class background who gets on, 
inspired exclusively by sexual and material 
ambitions. Fienburg’s MP is just one of the other 
characters, who happens to have chosen politics 
instead of a local government job or business or 
journalism. In all of them, having thrown out God 
and religion, we are left with fornication, personal 
ambition, and cynicism. 


No Good Causes Left 


Taking most of these writings, the dominant 
philosophical outlook is expressed by Osborne’s 
Jimmy Porter: ‘I suppose people of our genera- 
tion aren’t able to die for good causes any longer. 
We had all that done for us in the thirties and 
forties, when we were still kids. There aren’t any 
good causes left. If the big bang does come, and 
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we all get killed off, it won’t be in aid of the 
old-fashioned, grand design. It'll just be for the 
Brave-New-nothing-very-much-thank-you.’ These 
words, indeed, might be a suitable epitaph for 
most of the writers here considered. 

Margot Heinemann’s book is different ‘in that 
while the career of her Dan Owen is closely 
parallel to those of the characters in the other 
books mentioned, there is the vivid background 
of a Welsh mining village, and the struggle of the 
people there for a livelihood. Trade unionism and 
politics enter openly into the story, and at the end 
there is no doubt at all that the successful Dan 
in London is an object of utmost scorn in the 
village of his origin. 

Only two of the works reviewed make any 
mention of the colour problem. Alan Sillitoe 
treats it as an aside by introducing a Negro for a 
weekend. He is the object of friendly questions as 
to whether he believes in God or goes to church. 
But in A Taste of Honey Helen, the semi-prosti- 
tute, finds that her daughter is in child by a 
coloured sailor. She explodes in rage: ‘ Black! A 
piccaninny! A bloody chocolate drop! Oh, my 
God! Can you see me wheeling a pram with a — 
I'll have to have a drink.’ 

In Home from Home the story epitomizes the 
struggle between age-old rural backwardness, with 
its primitive tied cottages and churchgoing, and 
life in a modern industrial town. The town-bred 
wife drags her unwilling shepherd husband to 
town when the farmer-landlord does not fulfil on 
time his promise of a modernized cottage. The 
husband, overcome by the strains of town life, 
ends by committing suicide. Here there is a clear 
moral: modernize country conditions to the level 
of the towns. 


Political Consciousness 


Wesker’s three plays are full of politics. From 
the opening of Chicken Soup with Barley, at the 
time of the East End demonstrations against 
Mosley in the thirties, to the assertion of the 
mother, Sarah, in the third play, that ‘ you can’t 
change the world on your own’ and the son 
Ronnie’s paraphrase of his late father’s belief that 
‘the difference between capitalism and socialism 
. . . Was that capitalism contained the seeds of its 
own destruction but socialism contained the seeds 
of its own purification ’, political thought — and 
hope — has taken the place of theology. 

But with the exception of Margot Heinemann 
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and Arnold Wesker, with an openly proclaimed 
faith in socialism, and Eric Brown’s commen- 


tary on rural backwardness, the works as a 
whole lack human hope. On the borderline is 
Sillitoe’s Arthur Seaton, who on the one hand is 
interested in Russia and once voted Communist 
(illegally, on his father’s voting number), and on 
the other condemns all in the same breath ‘the 
snot-gobbing gett that teks my income tax, the 
swivel-eyed swine that collects our rent, the big- 
headed bastard that gets my goat when he asks 
me to go to union meetings or sign a paper 
against what’s happening in Kenya. As if I 
cared!’ 


Nihilistic Philosophy 

Arthur Seaton expresses a spirit of rebellion 
which is the essence of anarchism, Unlike most 
of the male characters considered he is not 
ambitious. ‘He worked out for fun how high his 
wages would be if, like a madman, he pursued 
this cramp-inducing back-breaking, knuckle- 
knocking, undiplomatic speed of four hundred 
for a week.” He found it would give him £36, but 
this would never do ‘ because they’d be down on 
me like a ton of bricks, and the next week I’d 
be grabbing at the same flat-out lick for next 
to nowt. So he settled for a comfortable average 
of fourteen pounds.’ And, in his personal life, he 
had a good time at weekends. 

Seaton’s philosophy is summarized as follows: 
“Once a rebel, always a rebel. You can’t help 
being one . . . And it’s best to be a rebel so as 
to show ’em it don’t pay to try to do you 
down. . . Factories sweat you to death, insurance 
and income tax offices milk money from your 
wage packet and rob you to death. And if you’re 
still left with a tiny bit of life in your guts after 
all this boggering about, the Army calls you up 
and you get shot to death. And if you’re clever 
enough to stay out of the Army you get bombed 
to death.’ 

Nihilism? Yes, but certainly the philosophy of 
a fair proportion of our younger generation. 
God and religion have gone, leaving a void, and 
overshadowing this void is the spectre of the 
Bomb, It is significant that in the whole of the 
works considered the only breath of optimism, 
and of a faith, appears in connection with the 
ideas of socialism. 

This should give all humanists something to 
think about. It is obviously not enough to do 
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away with religion and the outworn beliefs of 
the Establishment. If this is done, and this only, 
we have cynicism and pessimism, fornication and 
the bomb, and a crude materialism that is nothing 
more than unrestricted selfishness. On the other 
hand, if we think in terms of achieving a better 
—a more rational — organization of society, we 
are at once in the realm of open politics, with 
Heinemann and Wesker. The question is: Can 
humanism provide a positive faith to replace the 
lost one of religion, without openly associating 
itself with the struggle for a rational organization 
of society? 
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STILL WAITING FOR GODOT 


by HUMPHREY SKELTON 


Religious and atheistic existentialism are 
reconsidered from a humanist point of view 


HE time is ripe for a 

reappraisal of the revolt 

against rationalism which 
was such an impressive feature 
of the post-War decades. Twenty 
years after, much of the sound 
and fury has died away. There 
is less talk about Kierkegaard. 
Sartre has been cut down to size. 
Nevertheless, the indirect effects 
have been enormous. 

For example, the type of 
debate in which rationalists and 
Christians engaged in the last 
century is no longer possible. 
They have lost what little com- 
mon ground they shared, There 
was a time when both sides 
would appeal to reason; but 
thanks to the existentialists 
reason has become a dirty word. 

Indeed, Sartre—himself an 
atheist—scorns the classical ideal 
of the rational man. What is at 
first so puzzling about existen- 
tialism is that this blanket-term 
includes atheists (Sartre), Catho- 
lics (Marcel) and Protestants 
(Kierkegaard). What unites them 
is their opposition to a rational 
temper of mind. 

Since science is the most strik- 
ing vindication of human reason, 
and we have entered a scientific 
age, the timing of the revolt 
may seem odd. But it soon 
becomes obvious that science is 
viewed as the enemy of man; 
not as pure theory, but as the 
evil genie which threatens us 
with the domination of the 
Machine. 

The fear that a robot civiliz- 
ation will dehumanize man is 
nothing new. Existentialism has 
merely given it a more powerful 
emphasis than ever before. It 
has added the sombre thought 
that science is the supreme ex- 
ample of hubris—that sin of 
pride which the Greeks believed 
must bring inevitable Nemesis. 

The point is made by Prof 
William Barrett in J/rrational 
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existentialist 


Samuel Beckett, 


author of ‘Waiting for Godor 
[BBC 


Man: A Study in Existential 
Philosophy (Heinemann, 21s): 

It is the very uniqueness of the 
present in which we live that 
affords man his unprecedented 
power—including ultimately the 
power to blow himself and his 
planet to bits. But the law of 
opposites, the oldest tragic wisdom 
of the race, suggests that at the 
very height of his power man is 
bound to experience, as Oedipus 
did, his absolute impotence. 


Well, it is understandable— 
and if I may use the word, 
rational—to fear the H-bomb. 
But existentialists were agonized 
long before it was thought of. 
They were worried by more in- 
sidious ways in which man 
could destroy himself, though 
still staying nominally alive. This 
threat, according to Professor 
Barrett, comes from technology 
and bureaucracy, because ‘they 
aim at the rational control and 
ordering of social life’. So the 


revolt against rationalism turns: 
out to be a revolt against social 
planning. 

Planning is condemned as 
‘utopianism’ or ‘scientism’. It 
impoverishes life because as an 
ideology it is ‘thin, abstract, and 
therefore dangerous’. 

But it is not so much rationalism 
as abstractness that is the existenti- 
alists’ target; and the abstractness 
of life in this technological and 
bureaucratic age is now indeed 
something to reckon with. The last 
gigantic step forward in the spread 
of technologism has been the 
development of mass art and mass 
media of communication: _ the 
machine no longer fabricates 
material products; it also makes 
minds. Millions of people live 
by the stereotypes of mass art, 
the most virulent form of abstract- 
ness, and their capacity for any 
kind of human reality is fast 
disappearing. 


Professor Barrett is an Ameri- 
can, but he must know that 
millions of people who live out- 
side the United States do not 
read Sunday papers or possess 
television sets. Their capacity for 
‘human reality’, whatever that 
may mean, is not improved by 
malnutrition. They cannot hope 
to get enough to eat without 
social planning. They will con- 
tinue to be riddled with prevent- 
able diseases unless science 
comes to the rescue, 


Doubtful Compliment 


What is the existentialist alter- 
native? Return to religion is the 
advice of another American 
professor in Existentialism and 
Religious Belief, by David E. 
Roberts (Oxford University 
Press, New York, $1.95). This 
was first published in 1957 and 
its reissue as a paperback testi- 
fies to the continued interest in 
the subject. Dr Roberts does not 
go all the way with the existen- 
tialists. Where it leads to Chris- 
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tian faith he commends it. 
Where it ends in atheistic con- 
clusions, he says, ‘it offers a 
particularly poignant exposition 
of the predicament of modern 
man’. 


Here we see individuals facing 
tragedy without any hope of salva- 
tion. We see them standing in utter 
loneliness and staring at bleak 
emptiness. And as Christians we 
need to understand these atheists 
because, unlike more complacent 
modern thinkers, they are honest 
enough to voice that sense of 
despair which is so widespread in 
our world. They speak, in fact, 
for millions of our contemporaries 
for whom God is dead. They tear 
away the masks of optimism, self- 
confidence, and indifference. They 
help us to understand how the 
will-to-power issues from hopeless- 
ness, how dictators can compel 
men to renounce their freedom 
for the sake of specious security, 
how emptiness lurks behind our 
amusements and our vices, and 
how men become enraged at a 
civilization which makes them 
cogs in a well-oiled economic and 
political machine. 


Fear of Extinction 


Again, the familiar note is 
struck. Technology and burea- 
cracy make men automata. ‘An 
idolatrous attitude towards 
science leads us in the direction 
of dehumanization in our wes- 
tern culture.’ The Christian must 
combat ‘the Draconian preten- 
sions of science and _ secular 
philosophy’. 

The charge brought against 
both the old rationalism and 
modern scientific humanism is 
that they are superficial and 
complacent. They evade what is 
called the human predicament, 
which is that man is mortal. 
They lack the imagination to 
face the full consequences of 
atheism. For if there is no God, 
and our destiny is annihilation, 
the only meaning in our lives 
is what we give them by freely 
deciding how to act. In these 
conditions, the argument runs, 
there is no objective criteria to 
help us in making our choice. 

We are free to make our own 
rules. But this freedom must fill 
any thoughtful individual with 
anxiety. He is like a shipwrecked 
sailor afloat in the ocean with 





Jean-Paul Sartre 


no chart to guide him. Ultimate- 
ly, whatever he does is futile. As 
Sartre puts it, life is ‘absurd’ 
and ‘man is a useless passion’. 

Sometimes another model is 
used. Instead of the shipwrecked 
sailor we are given a picture of 
the condemned cell. We wait for 
extinction, as Pascal maintained. 
He held—and Dr Roberts is in 
sympathy with the argument 
that in these grim circumstances 
we have nothing to lose if we 
return to religion and it is an 
illusion ; but we have everything 
to lose if we refuse to return 
and religion happens to be true. 

This wears an air of prudence 
rather than piety, but it pin- 
points the real cause of angst. 
For all that Kierkegaard wrote, 
belief in God is not the prime 
solvent. The basic anxiety is the 
fear of losing one’s individuality, 
either through being depersonal- 
ized, by a mechanized civiliz- 
ation, or irretrievably through 
death. As Unamuno, the Spanish 
existentialist, wrote: ‘If there 
is no immortality, what use is 
God?’ 

The feeling that one’s ego is 
threatened is the psychological 
root of existentialism. Con- 
sequently it is an _ extreme 
assertion of individualism. To 
Kierkegaard ‘the Crowd’ is a 





constant menace to individuality. 
So are all social organizations, 
secular or ecclesiastical. In 
Sartre’s famous phrase, ‘Hell is 
—other people’. 

It would be unfair to judge 
Sartre by the slogans with which 
he has popularized his _philo- 
sophy. As Mr H. J. Blackham 
comments: ‘For it is easy, too 
easy, to satirize; it guys itself. 
Two sentences chopped out of 
L’Etre et le Néant, like a de- 
capitated cockerel running round 
in a circle, will provide sport for 
all any day of the week.’ 

Mr Blackham’s Six Existen- 
tialist Thinkers is also available 
as a paperback (Routledge, 6s). 
It can be recommended as a 
perceptive and not unsympathe- 
tic critique from the humanist 
standpoint. He places the em- 
phasis unerringly on the key 
issue—the freedom of personal 
choice of a style of life which 
is what makes us distinctively 
human. 

Linguistic philosophers are 
pained, as well they may be, 
by the woolly, metaphysical 
language employed by existen- 
tialists. Yet they themselves are 
driven more and more in dis- 
cussions on ethics to face this 
problem of freedom to choose 
our values. Since values cannot 
be derived from facts, where 
shall we find an objective basis 
for morality? Nietzsche drew 
the conclusion that in this situ- 
ation we are ‘beyond good and 
evil’. 


The Great Choice 


Sartre tries to wriggle out of 
the dilemma by insisting that 
the experience of our age— 
torture and concentration camps 
—has revealed the existence of 
absolute evil. But it is difficult 
to see how in the Sartrean world 
of pure contingency any moral 
absolutes can be consistently 
defended. 

By giving primacy to the will 
instead of the intellect there is 
no hope of finding a rational 
basis for morality. Sartre bor- 
rows Kant’s categorical impera- 
tive—namely, that we must will 
for ourselves what we would 
wish everyone to do in similar 
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circumstances. But without 
Kant’s rationalism this axiom 
has no support. 

Why should we choose one 
thing rather than another? 
Heidegger chose to support 
Hitler; Sartre fought with 
the Resistance. On the same 
premises, both these existential- 
ists made their lives ‘authentic’ 
by ‘commitment’, to use their 
Own jargon. 

It cannot be said that con- 
temporary philosophy has solved 
this problem, but it does not 
profess to offer practical guid- 
ance. ‘Such matters as anxiety, 
death, the conflict between the 
bogus and the genuine self, the 
faceless man of the mass, the 
experience of the death of God, 
are scarcely the themes of 
analytic philosophy. Yet they 
are the themes of Life’, writes 
Professor Barrett. 


The Leap of Faith 


We can be grateful to the 
existentialists for bringing these 
problems to the fore even 
though they, too, provide no 
convincing guidance. What we 
need is rational, not arbitrary, 
choice. Without it we are still 
waiting for Godot. 

If Godot were to come he 
would tell us what we want to 
know, but there is no sign of 
him on the’ horizon. For 
Nietzsche and Sartre, as indeed 
for Beckett, Godot will never 
come and we wait in vain. The 
religious existentialist admits he 
cannot prove the existence of 
Godot but chooses. to affirm it. 
This leap of faith is a gesture of 
freedom but a_ denial of 
rationality. 

‘And having made it we shall 
find that our commitment is 
deepened into conviction’, writes 
Dr Roberts, ‘and conviction 
broadened into comprehension 
of the strange ways of God, 
whose very absence is a kind of 
presence and whose silence is 
a mysterious mode of speaking 
to us.’ 

Language of this sort 
illustrates the way in which 
existentialists make a virtue of 
ambiguity. It is the art of having 
it both ways. At this point the 
lines of communication go dead. 
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FREUD AND HIS 
DISCIPLES 


by ROBERT GREACEN 


Psycho-analysis and the breakaway schools 
are examined in a new book here reviewed 


that Sigmund Freud, whom 

one thinks of as an essentially 
twentieth century figure, was 
born as long ago as 1856. His 
birthplace was a small town 
in Moravia, now part of Czecho- 
slovakia, but then part of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. 
Everyone knows of Freud’s 
early interest in the physiology 
of the nervous system (he was 
co-discoverer with Karl Koller 
of the local’ anesthetic effects 
of cocaine) and of his visit to 
Paris in 1885 to study under 
Charcot, who was then experi- 
menting with hypnotic treatment 
in cases of hysteria. Giving up 
the practice of hypnosis, Freud 
began using, in Vienna, a revolu- 
tionary technique: that of free 
association. This can be taken 
as the starting point for all the 
jokes that have since been made 
about the patient lying on the 
psychiatrist’s couch—and, on a 
more serious level, for the bitter 
hostility Freud evoked from the 
medical world and laymen alike, 
as he began to elaborate theories 
which today must be treated 
with respect even by those who 
are highly critical of them, 

In Freud and the Post-Freud- 
ians (Penguin Books, 3s 6d) Dr 
J. A. C. Brown gives us an able 
and clearly written exposition 
of the principal concepts of 
Freudian psychology—that is to 
say, psycho-analytic theory—an 
account of its historical develop- 
ment over Freud’s_ creative 
period of some forty years, a 
survey of the ‘early schismatics’ 
like Jung and Adler, and finally 
a critical analysis of later 
variations and deviations. To his 
task Dr Brown brings a wide 
knowledge and_ considerable 
practical experience of psycho- 
analysis, as well as a deep in- 


[: is a little startling to realize 


Freud flies for the first time at 70 


terest in the related fields of 
‘academic psychology’ and socio- 
logical theory. His book can be 
strongly recommended to any- 
one who wants to grasp the 
essentials of Freud’s contribution 
to that most facinating of all 
studies, the how and why of the 
human mind in sickness and 
health, before going on to con- 
sider the large body of psycho- 
analytic experiment which has 
been carried out by former 
disciples of Freud and _ since 
Freud’s death. 

The first International Psycho- 
analytic Congress was held in 
Salzburg in 1908, and in 1909 
the first International Journal 
of Psycho-analysis was _ pub- 
lished. During 1909 Freud and 
Jung made a lecture tour of the 
United States, but the study of 
psycho-analysis was mostly con- 
fined to the German-speaking 
world until the middle of the 
First World War, at which time 
it began to influence first British 
psychiatrists and then American. 
In 1920 the Berlin Institute of 
Psycho-analysis was started, and 
soon afterwards similar Insti- 
tutes were opened in Vienna, 
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Budapest, and London. In 1931 
a New York Institute was 
opened and one in Chicago in 
1932. As Freudianism became 
more and more widespread, a 
number of Freud’s disciples 
broke away, with the result that 
orthodex Freudians became 
more rigid and doctrinaire than 
ever. As Dr Brown puts it: 
From that time onwards ortho- 
dox Freudians began to show the 
peculiar intolerance to criticism 


which even now is one of their ~ 


less amiable characteristics. . 

In this atmosphere it was inevit- 
able that those who disagreed with 
him [Freud] left the movement 
not at all with the tacit agreement 
to differ but rather in an aura of 
heavy disapproval and the sort 
of invective that was once heaped 
upon the heads of heretics in the 
Ages of Belief. 


The defections of Adler and 
Jung caused a great deal of fuss 
and recrimination. Then, in the 
1920s, four other disciples either 
severed their connection with 
Freud or at any rate disagreed 
with the main body of doctrine. 
These were Otto Rank, Wilhelm 
Stekel, Sandor Ferenczi, and 
Wilhelm Reich. A great deal of 
ferocity ensued: the devia- 
tionists were charged by the 
righteous Freudians not merely 
with scientific error but with the 
possession of malignant uncon- 
scious or even conscious motives. 
Dr Brown draws the interesting 
parallel of Freud and D. H. 
Lawrence, saying that Freud 
‘was surrounded by a group of 
egocentric prima donnas whose 
highly ambivalent devotion to 
the Master was only equalled by 
their dislike of each other and 
the abnormal volubility which 
manifested itself in their writ- 
ings’. 

Inferiority Complex 

The two most notable former 
disciples were Adler and Jung. 
Like Freud himself, Alfred 
Adler, born in 1870, was a Jew 
who had spent much of his early 
life in Vienna. Adler became 
very interested in the biological 
aspects of Freud’s theories, for 
he had for some time been 
investigating the capacity of the 
human body to compensate for 
organic damage. The idea of 





Jung broke with Freud in 1913 


physiclogical compensation quite 
naturally led Adler to suppose 
that the same thing happened in 
the psychological sphere. Did 
not the famous Greek orator, 
Demosthenes, stammer as a 
boy? Did not some famous 
painters have defective eyesight 
and musicians deafness? Thus, 
from the individual’s struggle to 
overcome his feelings of inferi- 
ority, there are three possible 
results: successful compensa- 
tion, over-compensation, or a 
retreat into illness as a means of 
obtaining power. (Adler wrote: 
‘Every neurosis can be under- 
stood as an attempt to free 
oneself from a feeling of inferi- 
ority in order to gain a feeling 
of superiority.’) 

Dr Brown harshly says that 
Adler, with his lecturing to 
general audiences and interest in 
popularizing his theories, re- 
minds him of Frank Buchman ; 
yet he adds the saving clause 
that ‘in many ways he was a 
man of deep insights’. The main 
charge indeed against Adler is 
that of over-simplification. Per- 
haps Adler never convincingly 
explained why one symptom 
rather than another appeared, 
and why a particular type of 
neurosis developed. In regard to 
the well-known concept ‘the 
masculine protest? (women’s 


alleged reaction of jealousy in 
relation to men), Adler denied 
that the supposedly feminine 
character traits are innate or 
due to any other factor than the 
reaction of the ‘underdog’ in any 
sphere of life. 

Adlerianism today hardly 
functions as an organized school, 
but many of Adler’s ideas have 
been adopted by other schools. 
He has influenced psychiatric 
thought so that even Freudian 
theory came to pay rather more 
attention to the ego and to non- 
sexual factors in the causation 
of neurosis. 

Wilhelm Stekel (1868-1940) 
tried to combine Freudian 
theory with Adlerian method. 
After thirty years of experience 
of analysis he came to disbelieve 
in the ‘overwhelming signifi- 
cance’ of the unconscious. 
Stekel’s treatment was active 
rather than objective and passive 
as in pure Freudianism: ‘Day 
after day I attack the patient’s 
system by storm.’ Wilhelm 
Stekel saw resistance not as an 
unconscious opposition to the 
emergence of forbidden wishes, 
but as a defence against treat- 
ment because of the patient’s 
unwillingness to be cured. If he 
were cured, he would, after all, 
have to assume adult responsi- 
bilities. 

The objection to Stekel’s 
methods is that they demand too 
much from the average analyst, 
who, in Stekel’s words, cannot 
be expected to have ‘the skill of 
a physician, a detective, and a 
diplomat rolled into one’. 

Carl Gustav Jung, who has 
died at the age of eighty-six, 
left the Freudian group in 1913. 
Like Adler, he opposed what he 
considered to be Freud’s undue 
emphasis on sex. Many years 
ago Jung wrote a valuable study 
of schizophrenia; and his Psy-, 
chological Types (1923) made a 
good impression on the majority 
of psychiatrists. Jung is the 
originator of certain words that 
have gained currency: ‘extro- 
vert’ ‘introvert’, and ‘complex’ 
among them. He has used his 
knowledge of religion, philo- 
sophy, myths, and symbolism— 
drawn from different cultures— 
to construct what Dr Brown 
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rightly terms a ‘metaphysical 
system’ rather than a body of 
scientific fact. 

Dr Brown tells us that he ‘gets 
much the same impression from 
reading Jung as might be 
obtained from reading the scrip- 
tures of the Hindus, Taoists, or 
Confucians’. Jung naturally has 
appealed to the religious mind 
which feels hostile to the ‘nasty’ 
Freud or at best indifferent to 
the ‘commonsense’ Adler. Dr 
Brown quotes Dr Gardner 
Murphy, in Personality: A Bio- 
social Approach: ‘Jung’s method 
—it is no more than a friendly 
exaggeration to say this—is to 
argue that because A is some- 
what like B and B can, under 
certain circumstances, share 
something with C, and C has 
been known on occasion to have 
been suspected of being related 
to D, the conclusion in full- 
fledged logical form is that A 
equals D. As the language of 
science this is meaningless.’ 

Sandor Ferenczi’s system has 
not attained the notoriety of 
Jung’s partly because its con- 
cern is with psychotherapy 
rather than theory. Freud dis- 
approved strongly of Ferenczi’s 
‘improvements’, although up to 
his death in 1933 Ferenczi never 
broke with his old master. 
Briefly, Ferenczi believed that 
since the patient reacted to the 
real, personality of the analyst, 
re-living infantile experiences, 
these experiences should be 
relieved in a permissive and 
tolerant atmosphere. Latterly, he 
even encouraged patients to 
dramatize their early experiences 
—for instance, to behave as a 
child or play with dolls. As Dr 
Brown remarks: ‘What is signi- 
ficant about these innovations of 
Ferenczi is his recognition that 
the patient-analyst relationship 
is a two-way one.’ 

One of Ferenczi’s associate 
in trying to formulate a briefer 
and more effective analytic 
method was Otto Rank (1884- 
1939). Rank moved very far 
away from pure Freudianism. 
He had become interested in one 
of Freud’s own remarks—that 
severe attacks of anxiety tend 
to be accompanied by physio- 
logical features resembling those 
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found during the process of 
birth. Rank later denied the 
centrality of the Oedipus com- 
plex in causing neurosis, and 
asserted that neurosis came from 
the trauma of birth, with its 
separation of child and mother. 
He argued that the separation 
produced a reservoir of anxiety 
that could be called into being 
again by the experiences of 
separation. This anxiety, Rank 
maintained, took two forms: the 
life fear (‘the fear of having to 
live as an isolated individual’) 
and the death fear (the fear of 


‘losing one’s individuality), Rank 


thought the ‘normal’ person 
would accept the standards of 
his society, while the creative 
person would stand alone and 
have his own standards. The 
neurotic would do neither. Rank 
went to the US, where he died 
in 1939 and where his theories 
still influence some psychiatrists. 


Trends in Britain 


In Britain the late Dr Ernest 
Jones was among Freud’s early 
disciples and became a pioneer 
of orthodox Freudianism. 
Among refugees who settled in 

ritain have been Wilhelm 
Stekel, Melanie Klein, and, of 
course, Freud himself and _ his 
daughter, Anna Freud. The late 
Dr Ian Suttie was an eclectic 
who outlined his reactions to 
Freudian theory in his book, 
The Origins of Love and Hate 
(1935). Freud’s ideas were 
authoritarian and _ patriarchal, 
whereas Suttie’s were democra- 
tic and matriarchal. Freud be- 
lieved strongly in the central 
importance of the sexual factor, 
while Suttie laid the emphasis 
on the significance of love. 
Suttie said the child’s basic need 
was for mother-love and his 
basic fear was the loss of that 
love ; and, further, that his later 
attitudes depend on the nature 
of that child-mother relation- 
ship. Thus hate is not so much 
an innate tendency to destruc- 
tion as a reaction to the 
threatened loss of love. 

Suttie’s views were influenced 
by Adlerianism, but he con- 
sidered Adler’s power-drive was 
‘an anxiety-reaction to a par- 
ticular mode of upbringing and 





hence contingent upon certain 
cultural influences’. He opposed 
the modern ‘taboo on tenderness” 
and saw anti-feminist tendencies 
in the cult of toughness, aggres- 
siveness, and hardness so fre- 
quently considered praiseworthy. 
Nor did Suttie agree with 
Freud’s inference that women 
are fundamentally jealous of the 
male sexual organs. 

Dr Brown quite rightly stresses 
that the acceptance of the 
general standpoint of psycho- 
analysis no more commits a man 
to Freud’s philosophy than the 
acceptance of Newton’s theory 
would commit anyone to New- 
ton’s theological ideas or his 
views on alchemy. In his later 
years Freud became interested 
in telepathy. Dr Ernest Jones 
asked him if telepathy would in 
future be an integral part of 
psycho-analysis, to which Freud 
replied: ‘When anyone adduces 
my fall into sin, just answer him 
calmly that conversion to tele- 
pathy is my private affair like 
my Jewishness, my passion for 
smoking, and many other things, 
and that the theme of telepathy 
is in essence alien to psycho- 
analysis.’ 

While Dr Brown can write 
that psycho-analytic theory ‘is 
likely to become increasingly 
recognized as the greatest single 
advance in our understanding 
of the human personality so far 
conceived’ he is by no means an 
uncritical advocate of Freud- 
ianism, whether in its ‘pure’ 
form or in one of the forms 
developed by the deviationists 
and post-Freudians. He also 
fears that with the development 
of new pharmacological and sur- 
gical methods of treatment some 
patients may be ‘cured’ by being 
made insensible to _ conflicts 
rather than being enabled to 
face them. (Apparently he is 
among those who are sceptical of 
the claims made for lysergic 
acid.) Hardly anybody will wish 
to dispute Dr Brown’s assertion 
that ‘Freud’s work will make an 
even greater impact when it is 
removed from the category of 
an expressive and prolonged 
method of treatment for a 
minute portion of the popula- 
tion.’ 
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TELEVISION AND RADIO 


TELEVISION 


HUMANIST ON 
THE AIR 


WONDER how many of the 
| esses of this journal who 

saw Mrs:A. M. W. Stirling 
appear in |‘Monitor’ realized 
that this remarkable woman is 
our oldest supporter. Mrs Stir- 
ling is a staunch humanist and 
a Life Member of the RPA. To 
watch her pounding at her type- 
writer, slim, erect, still writing 
books, it is almost impossible to 
believe that she is ninety-six. 

We were given glimpses of 
Old Battersea House, where she 
lives and works, surrounded by 
one of the finest private art 
collections in this country. The 
house itself is a superb example 
of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
domestic architecture. Most of 
the pictures and the ceramics 
belong to the pre-Raphaelite 
period, with which Mrs Stirling 
was closely associated. Her 
sister, Evelyn de Morgan, whose 
paintings form a large part of 
the collection, was the wife of 
William de Morgan, who nearly 
ruined himself as a potter, but 
wrote a best-selling novel in 
middle age. Anyone who wishes 
to learn more about this fasci- 
nating museum should read Mrs 
Stirling’s Merry Wives of Batter- 
sea, Which is a mine of spark- 
ling, historical anecdotes. 


Art and Propaganda 


Turning from the past to the 
bang up-to-date, ‘Monitor’ also 
provided excerpts from the 
French and English productions 
of Beckett’s Waiting for Godot. 
A version of this existentialist 
play was subsequently produced 
for BBC television. I am old- 
fashioned enough to like a play 
about ideas to have a meaning. 
But I quite see that if you leave 
people guessing you can gain a 
reputation for profundity with- 
out disclosing the poverty of 
your hand. 

The documentary life of Pro- 


kofiev strained the producer’s 
ingenuity to breaking point. A 
pair of legs mounting stairs was 
aS near as we could get to the 
musician, apart from the music, 
which in any case is what 
matters most. Today his Romeo 
and Juliet is one of the most 
popular items in the Bolshoi 
repertoire. His desperate at- 
tempts to write to order in the 
Stalinist era would be better 
forgotten if they did not provide 
such a warnirig lesson. 

The notorious Zhdanov’s 
attempt to put art at the service 
of propaganda succeeded only 
in sterilizing creative art. No- 
thing could be more dreary than 
the music, painting and fiction 
which were the product of so- 
called social realism. Prokofiev 
rebelled and fell into disgrace. 

Those who pay the piper have 
always tried to call the tune. 
One must admit that in Russia 
they went on paying. Neither 
Prokofiev nor Pasternak were 
left to starve in the traditional 
garret. But the popular belief 
that a blinded bird sings better 
is not true—not even in a gilded 
cage. 


The New Archbishop 


As a TV personality I fear 
Dr Ramsey will not rival his 
predecessor, still less Billy Gra- 
ham. He will neither drop clan- 
gers nor make converts. He is 
very much a professional theo- 
logian. The early death of his 
brilliant brother, a rationalist 
and mathematical genius, robbed 
the world of an original thinker 
of the calibre of Wittgenstein. 
Had he lived the contrast might 
have been embarrassing. 

We saw Dr Ramsey in full 
liturgical splendour, massive and 
benign, at the Royal wedding at 
York Minister; and then en- 
throned in the See of St Augus- 
tine by the Red Dean of 
Canterbury. It was an interesting 
contrast to come face to face 
with Dr Billy Graham in ‘Meet- 
ing Point’. Here was no pomp 
and circumstance, no scholar- 
ship, but an ingenuous enthu- 


siasm that recalled to me that 
delightful novel by Thornton 
Wilder, Heaven’s My Destina- 
tion. 

You can’t argue with Billy 
Graham, What interested me is 
his claim of gaining some 12,000 
‘decisions’ by television. That 
people are highly suggestible in 
a crowd is well known, but they 
must be scarcely less so in front 
of the screen. This is good news 
for advertisers. 


Man and Monkey 

The new look worn by evan- 
gelism is also significant. It is 
no use trying to scare a modern 
audience with hell-fire, in the 
Billy Sunday style. Dr Graham 
played on their sympathies by 
attacking race hatred, and on 
their fears of nuclear war. If 
only the two Mr K’s would go 
down on their knees to God all 


would be well. Futile, but 
eminently respectable. Billy 
Sunday wouldn’t have been 


invited to Buckingham Palace. 

Television is the ideal medium 
for natural history and I ‘con- 
tinue to follow the travels of 
David Attenborough with de- 
light. He has taken us deep into 
the forests of Madagascar to see 
lemurs in their native haunt. 
These charming creatures, half 
monkey, half squirrel, were pre- 
served by the happy accident of 
Madagascar’s breaking adrift 
from the African continent. 
Elsewhere they are now extinct, 
but they gave rise to the whole 
tree of monkeys, apes and man. 
I don’t know what Billy Graham 
would make of that. 

Many prehistoric animals will 
soon become extinct if we can- 
not stop their indiscriminate 
slaughter. This was brought 
vividly home by a film showing 
the attempt to save the white 
rhinocerus by removing it to the 
safety of a National Park. It 
seems that a strange superstition 
has led to high prices being paid 
for rhino horn. In Africa and 
Asia it is in demand as an 
aphrodisiac. 

To lassoo such powerful beasts 
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and take them hundreds of miles 
through the bush to sanctuary 
is a formidable task. It is good 
to know that some men are pre- 
pared to take bigger risks to 
save animal life than others are 
to destroy it. 

Granada are to be congratu- 
lated on giving its viewers an 
opportunity to learn the real 
facts about the oral contracep- 
tive experiments in Birmingham. 
Dr Sargant Florence, who has 
been active for years in the 
Family Planning movement, is 
to be congratulated on the suc- 
cess achieved. She is the wife 
of Prof P. Sargant Florence, an 
Honorary Associate of the RPA. 
It now looks as though the 
teething troubles—if I may use 
the term—of the Pill are largely 
overcome. CLIFFORD MASON 


RADIO 
HISTORIAN IN A 
HURRY 


‘ HAT is History?’— 
W iisiixe jesting Pilate 
Prof E. H. Carr, in 


a series of six talks under that 
title, supplied the answer to his 
own question, provoking a 
vigorous rejoinder, in the 
Listener, from (among others) 
Sir Isaiah Berlin, whose views 
on -‘historical inevitability’ he 
had criticized. 

The controversy is an old one 
involving philosophical issues 
such as that of determinism 
versus free-will. Determinism, 
wrote Sir Isaiah, is not com- 
patible with the common-sense 
notion of personal responsibility. 
Social and economic circum- 
stances limit a man’s freedom 
of action but are not in them- 
selves sufficient causes, Professor 
Carr, on the other hand, dis- 
tinguishes between what is acci- 
dental and what is _ rational 
(using that word in its Hegelian 
sense.) If the shape of Cleo- 
patra’s nose did influence the 
course of events, that was a 
mere accident, as was Lenin’s 
death: the Bolshevik revolution 
is a ‘rational’ development from 
the past. 

Prof C. D. Darlington (who 
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also joined in) gave a new twist 
to the argument by pointing out 
that the rules of heredity, vari- 
ation, and selection still apply— 
in other words, history is a con- 
tinuation of natural history. But 
that is just what Professor Carr 


denies. Biological inheritance— % 


and he has a point there—must 
not be confused with ‘social 
acquisition’, which is the source 
of progress in history. 

He does not stop there how- 
ever. Although the historian is 
not able te pass judgment on 
any event till all its conse- 
quences are known, Marx (says 
Professor Carr) enables him to 
understand the movement of 
history as a whole—a movement 
towards Communism (the Pro- 
crustean paradise in which all 
have to be cut down to the same 
size). Moreover, the motives 
people profess are not always 
the real ones, Professor Carr 
properly reminded us; _ but 
Freud (‘an enigmatic figure’), to 
whom we in large part owe this 
knowledge, also uncovered the 
dark forces that lurk in the 
human psyche. The eruption of 
Nazism was only the latest 
example. History can turn back 
on itself. 

In his impatience with the 
existing order—which many of 
us who are not communists 
share—Professor Carr implies 
that change, any change, is a 
good in itself. Progress is per- 
petual motion. Here we come 
up against the question of values 
and the Professor does not help 
us much. It is true he appeals to 
reason, praising Professor Pop- 
per (who together with Sir 
Isaiah Berlin and the late Sir 
Louis Namier forms the opposi- 
tion) for his stand against 
irrationalism. But Professor 
Popper—rather unreasonably it 
would seem—prefers ‘piecemeal 
social engineering’ to a com- 
munist revolution, with its blue- 
print for the brotherhood of 
man. 

No, anyone not blinded by 
dogma must see the changes 
going on all round us. Festina 
lente. The opposing dynamisms 
of the USA and Soviet Russia 
may yet destroy each other. 

Ever since Darwin, scientists 





‘Piltdown Man’ as imagined by an 


artist before the hoax was 
discovered 


have been looking for man’s 
ancestor, and in the series now 
running under the title ‘Fakes, 
Frauds and  Forgeries’ Mr 
Leonard Cotterell told us about 
the Piltdown Skull. It is an 
extraordinary story of crime and 
detection that scientists are not 
likely soon to forget. In 1913 an 
amateur archaeologist, George 
Dawson, discovered—so he said 
—in the ancient gravel of Pilt- 
down, Sussex, a skull combining 
the braincase of a man with the 
jawbone of an ape. For forty 
years this strange skull figured 
in all the textbooks as that of 
the earliest man; and it was 
not till 1953 that Dr Weiner and 
one or two others employing 
the latest scientific techniques 
proved the whole thing to have 
been a hoax, Suspicion pointed 
to Dawson himself, who was by 
now dead. Had he started it as 
a joke and, succeeding only too 
well, lacked the courage to con- 
fess? We shall never know 
The programme—a _ drama- 
tized commentary—went into 
too great detail, I thought, for 
the non-specialist listener, but the 
final disclosure, when it came, 
had the effect of a _ knock- 
out. Before he died Sir Arthur 
Keith, who had all along had 
his misgivings about the genuine- 
ness of the find, summed up the 
‘tragedy’ as one of ‘loss of faith 
in our fellow workers’, I would 
go further—the scientist must at 
all times guard against his own 
will to believe. A. D. COHEN 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


IDEOLOGY AND SOCIETY: 
Papers in Sociology and Politics, 
by Donald G. MacRae (Heine- 
mann, 25s). Mr MacRae—no 
stranger to readers. of The 
Humanist—has collected a num- 
ber of his papers which have 
appeared in various journals and 
made them available in a single 
volume. The layman, particu- 
larly if he is a humanist, must 
be grateful for the opportunity 
to read the searching reflections 
of a sociologist on his own and 


allied subjects. Social studies 
may seem to occupy a some- 
what vague region between 


science and the arts; and in so 
far as this may be true they 
could help to bridge the gap be- 
tween the two cultures to which 
Sir Charles has forced our atten- 
tion. Mr MacRae points out 
that although sociclogy was a 
Cinderella of the sciences not 
long ago, it seems now to have 
arrived. In these lucid essays he 
clears up many popular miscon- 
ceptions of what social science 
is about and what it may 
reasonably hope to achieve. The 
large scale generalizations of its 
early days have been abandoned 
—though the pendulum has pos- 
sibly swung too far in the oppo- 
site direction. In a paper first 
read to the Institute of Practi- 
tioners of Advertising the point 
is made that advertisers employ 
techniques devised by social 
scientists. And some of the hard 
things said about ‘the hidden 
persuaders’ may be due to a 
Puritan reaction against spend- 
ing for enjoyment. 

Other essays deal with the 
early influence of Darwinism, 
the ideology of Communism 
and the existentialism of Sartre. 
The emotional appeal of Marx- 
ism is like that of a religion. 
The largely discredited applica- 
tion of evolution to history is 
also deterministic. Existentialism 
is a reaction against rigid deter- 
minism, and although Mr Mac- 
Rae is critical of Sartre, he 
thinks that some analytical 
philosophers have treated him 
too harshly. These essays cover 


a wide field, but the conviction 
that only rational understanding 
can give to men control of their 
natures and of their societies— 
and of their existential decisions 
—provides a unifying thread. 


THE PROBLEM OF VALUE, 
by A. C. Graham (Hutchinson 
University Library, 12s 6d). One 
of the most striking features of 
contemporary philosophy is its 
concern with ethical problems. 
The conclusion of the Logical 
Positivists that ethical  state- 
ments are meaningless shocked 
everyone into searching for a 
way out of this dilemma without 
committing the so-called natura- 
listic fallacy, which is to derive 
values from factual or descrip- 
tive statements. Since then the 
Linguistic school has brought 
new and highly sophisticated 
techniques into play. 

Mr Graham, a lecturer in 
Chinese, makes admirable use 
of these methods in his study 
of moral and esthetic values. 
He has sense as well as sensi- 
bility and he writes as lucidly 
as he thinks. The result is one of 
the best introductions to this 
important subject that is avail- 
able. This is humanism at its 
most constructive, and all 
humanists should read it. 

The charge that humanists are 
obliged to regard moral deci- 
sions as mere matters of taste is 
refuted. Pure egoism, like solip- 
sism, is an academic problem. 
We cannot in practice ignore 
the feelings of other people ; the 
more We succeed in doing so the 
more we impoverish our own 
lives. Moral decisions respect 
the ends of others as well as 
our own. It follows that cruelty, 
for example, is always wrong. 
It does not follow, unless you 
are a religious absolutist, that 
adultery, pre-marital intercourse, 
and homosexuality are abso- 
lutely wrong. It is possible to 
hold that moral rules should be 
revised in changed circum- 
stances without being com- 
mitted to subjectivism. 

The idea that the intuitions of 


the poet and mystic give us a 
deeper knowledge of reality 
than science is shown to be a 
confusion, since they speak 
different languages. ‘It is time 
we were finished with these 
miserable philosophies’, Mr 
Graham protests, ‘in which little 
dribbles from the world of the 
spirit are allowed to seep 
through cracks in the neutral 
world of science, through the 
gaps between inorganic and 
organic matter and between 
animal and man, and into the 
void at the beginning in which 
God created the universe. We 
may admit that, in the words 
of Eliot’s Rock, the modern 
world has sacrificed wisdom for 
knowledge, knowledge for in- 
formation; but wherever the 
intuitions of wisdom make con- 
tact with the observations of 
science, wherever they can agree 
with or contradict them, wisdom 
is always vulnerable to the least 
particle of conflicting informa- 
tion.’ 

Assertions about God and the 
soul, like the mystic’s declara- 
tion that ‘All is one’, do not . 
belong to the same logical type 
as descriptive statements, which 
may be true or false. Religious 
and metaphysical language pur- 
ports to give us factual infor- 
mation, but it should be assessed 
by the way of life it recom- 
mends or implies. 

Certain modern apologists 
might give cautious approval to 
Mr Graham’s analysis, but to 
treat it as an escape from intel- 
lectual difficulties would be a 
flagrant misuse. It simply will 
not do, for example, to regard 
the dogmas of historical Christi- 
anity as no more than moral 
parables. They can only be 
viewed in this way from outside 
unless we indulge in a double- 
think. 


THE POLITICAL PHILO- 
SOPHY OF JAWAHARLAL 
NEHRU, by M. N. Das (Allen 
& Unwin, 25s). Nehru, it has 
been said, is the most civilized 
man in the world. Certainly his 
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good sense, his moderation, his 
lack of ostentation, mark him 
out from most other world 
politicians. Behind the urbane 
personality lies a political philo- 
sophy, a way of looking at 
world events, that represents a 
long life of battling with ideas 
and suffering for ideals. Revo- 
Jutionary ideas, nationalism, 
pacificism, socialism ; the theo- 
ries of Marx; the powerful 
influence of :Gandhi—all these 
have shaped, without domina- 
ting, his thinking. Nehru has 
remained Nehru throughout, 
preserving the individuality of 
his thought while enriching him- 
self with the ideas of others. 

In this book Nehru is allowed 
to speak for himself over a wide 
field and the total effect is to 
give an excellent insight into his 
thinking. 


FOREST OF THE NIGHT, by 
Madison Jones (Eyre & Spottis- 
woode 18s). This is a novel in 
which dramatic action and 
psychological insight combine 
to make a first-rate story. The 
setting is the frontier of Ten- 
nessee in 1802, a region of 
brawling scattered settlements of 
brutish and corrupt whites. The 
few Indians that remain are 
furtive and treacherous. 

From the civilized state of 
Virginia comes Jonathan Can- 
non, a young idealist, with a 
volume of Rousseau in his pack 
and visions of a new world 
peopled by noble savages and 
high-minded white men. The 
story of his struggle against the 
reality and cruelty and guilt 
which forces itself upon his con- 
sciousness is skilfully told. He 
falls in love with Judith Gray, 
a former associate of despera- 
does, tormented by an evil bond 
which holds her mind enslaved 
to her outlaw husband, who she 
thinks dead. When the rumour 
spreads that he is alive, she 
deserts Jonathan with whom she 
had made a home and goes in 
search of her husband. Jona- 
than’s search for her ends with 
her death and the destruction 
of his own idealistic illusions. 
He finds within himself the same 
dark powers that he had 
struggled against in others. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








Censorship in Portugal 


Sir,—I was amazed to read 
in your issue of June what | 
venture to qualify as an incon- 
gruous report of our present 
intellectual life. It shows a pre- 
determined intention to induce 
the readers of The Humanist in 
a false way of appreciating the 
real picture of Portugal’s intel- 
lectual panorama. 

In his attempt to show that 
the Censorship Committee to- 
gether with the Inspeccao Geral 
dos Espectaculos ‘forms a most 
efficient apparatus of cultural 
repression’ Mr Aratjo has dis- 
torted both the letter and spirit 
of the law and the facts, ignoring 
as well that the main function 
of the Comissao de Exame e 
Classificagao dos Espectaculos 
is to judge a play or film on its 
ethical values. I do not see the 
cause of his indignation, as 
similar committees exist in 
Britain as well as in every civi- 
lized country, for the convincing 
power of any government rests 
on the vigour with which: it 
instills and defends ethical prin- 
ciples. 

Mr. Araujo is also ill-informed 
when he asserts that Bertold 
Brecht’s play The Good Woman 
of Setzuan was suppressed by 
the Inspec¢ao. In fact, this play 
was cancelled, after its approval 
by the qualified authorities, only 
due to a strong movement of 
protest by the public and the 
Press, which showed themselves 
indignant with the pro-Marxist 
views heralded in it. 

Mr Araujo makes the whim- 
sical assertion that ‘the damage 
done to Portuguese letters has 
been tragic. Authors, their crea- 
tive freedom impaired, feel dis- 
pirited and frustrated and give 
up projects: that could be a 
remarkable contribution to Por- 
tuguese thought’. I am sure you 
will be interested in reading the 
most significant extracts of an 
unsuspected statement on the 
Portuguese novel recently made 


by Mr Domingos Monteiro, a 
well-known man of literature of 
liberal opinion: 


I think we are living the most 
remarkable moment ever attained 
by our literature. I do not mean 
poetry itself, as it has always had 
a very special place in the Portu- 
guese literature panorama. What 
I mean by that is the sector of the 
novel. Never in the history of 
Portuguese literature have the 
novelists been gifted with such a 
human and universal feeling as 
now. . . . At present one can 
present a dozen novelists of uni- 
versal merit. I should like to open 
the list with the name of Bran- 
quinho da Fonseca, whose novel 
O Marao is one of the most extra- 
ordinary novels ever written in any 
language. Miguel Torga, 
Joao de Aratijo Correia, Manuel 
da Fonseca, Marmelo e Silva, Rod- 
rigues Migueis, and many others. 
What I want to state is this: I do 
not believe that there is at present 
in any literature of the world a 
group of novelists with such a 
talent as in the Portuguese litera- 
ture. 


I should also like to bring to 
your attention the following 
words by Prof Marcello Caetano, 
then Minister of the Presidency, 
in a speech delivered at the 
Secretariat of Information: 


It [the Secretariat] has given a 
helping hand to all worthwhile 
initiatives in the questions of the 
mind, and stimulated countless 
projects to shake off the sleepy 
inertia of the melancholy and 
gossip inteilectualism of the café. 
In putting an end to the legend 
that there was a lack of practical 
spirit on the part of writers and 
artists, Anténio Ferro and the 
group who started the Secretariat 
brought in new ideas and methods 
and soon set out on new lines and 
new plans. It found a way of 
stirring the enthusiasm of imagina- 
tive young people, coordinating 
energies and stimulating under- 
takings. . . . It has doubtless done 
a great deal towards overcoming 
the pessimistic outlook of those 
generations which were brought 
up in the nineteenth century. 
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Portugal, or at least the creative 
capacity of the Portuguese, were 
decried. We have fortunately been 
able to prove in the last thirty 
years that the fault was not a 
basic one, an achievement which 
we have also attained in other 
eras of history. 

What the Portuguese people 
lacked in the eras of stagnation 
and decadence was organization 
and leadership. 

Such reports as this one by 
Mr G. Aratijo are only giving 
voice to most suspicious un- 
friendly feelings toward Portu- 
gal, since reliable publications in 
Great Britain or elsewhere keep 
themselves apart from biased 
accounts of Portuguese affairs. 
—pp The Director of Informa- 
tion Services, RAMIO VALADAO, 
Lisbon, Portugal. 

Religion, Hypocrisy, Work 

Sir,—Cyril Bibby’s article on 
probable circumvention of the 
provisions of the Education Act, 
in relation to appointments, 
raises the wider question of 
similar covert pressures on ap- 
plicants for, and incumbents in, 
positions and jobs in other 
spheres, whether within the 
purview of a public authority or 
a private concern or individual. 
While sympathizing with teach- 
ers in their special circumstances, 
I am sure, although like Dr 
Bibby, ‘it is almost impossible 
to prove illegality’, that there 
are numerous cases outside the 
teaching profession where ap- 
pointments have been refused, 
or persons appointed later 
‘eased’ out, by reasons of bias 
on the part of someone in higher 
authority, contrary to _ the 
general belief in (or should it 
be hope for?) impartiality of the 
employers—B. CECIL BEVIS, 
Southampton. 


RC Church and Politics 


Sir, — Archibald Robertson 
cannot possibly mean that the 
methods of Barthclomew Augus- 
tine Michael Santamaria and the 
so-called Democratic, so-called 
Labour, so-called Party would 
be alright if not employed in an 
unworthy cause. It is surely 
basic to humanism that people 
are entitled to the fullest infor- 
mation in making their commit- 


ments, and even if we are 
reconciled to less than the ideal 
in respect of politics our toler- 
ance must fall far short of 
sanctioning the methods of this 
group. 

Mr Robertson’s reference to 
teetotalers joining a party to 
convert it to teetotalism sug- 
gests that Truman’s commend- 
able passion for detail has had 
the inevitable result of obscur- 
ing certain points to Mr Santa- 
maria’s advantage. A more 
accurate comparison would be 
brewery stooges joining a tem- 
perance group and lacing their 
tea with vodka. 

A couple of highlights: 

Power: The Cain Labour 
Government committed politi- 
cal suicide by publicly admitting 
that under duress from _ the 
‘Movement’ it had passed an 
amendment to Clause 41 of the 
Land Settlement Bill even though 
it was opposed by all members 
of the party in parliament except 
the Santamaria fifth column and 
had previously been torn up on 
the floor of the house by the 
Minister for Lands, Mr Holt, 
who cried: ‘I can’t go on with 
it’ (Hansard, 21.12.53). The 
method of duress was (inter alia) 
to ‘pack’ branch meetings with 
church sponsored members to 
defeat any member who did not 
toe the line. 

Secrecy: At the time the Cain 
Government was defeated over 
its admissions regarding the Land 
Settlement Bill (which, though 
harmless-looking enough, was 
central to Movement policy) Mr 
Barry, first acknowledged politi- 
cal leader of the organization, 
was able to deny that he had 
any link with Santamaria. 

The first official admission 
of any link was in an article in 
an American quarterly in June 
1958 (Modern Age). After six- 
teen years. His name was left 
out of the Catholic Directory 
and the Catholic Weekly gave 
his activities star billing for 
years without mentioning his 
name. The first public exposure 
was by Alan Reid of the Sun 
on April 21, 1954. 

No. If we have any tolerance, 
I think we should reserve it for 
the Catholic Worker, which, in 


the (I think mistaken) belief that 
Catholic aims are compatible 
with honesty and democracy, 
has virtually signed its own 
death warrant by publishing an 
even more detailed and damning 
indictment of the Movement 
than Truman (issue of July 1959, 
et seq.)—H. J. McCNAmMarRA, 
Sydney, NSW. 


Sir,—Mr Tom Truman’s book 
on the Roman Catholic Church 
in Australia, Catholic Action 
and Politics, was faithfully 
reviewed in The Humanist for 
May 1961. One should add a 
more cheerful item from May 
of this year, revealing the dissen- 
sion within the Church’s ranks 
over its identification with the 
‘Democratic Labour Party’ (the 
name taken by the RC party, 
which has no prospect of win- 
ning a seat in the House of 
Representatives but exists in 
order to take votes from the 
Australian Labour Party and 
ensure its defeat unless it sur- 
renders to the Church). The 
second in the Roman hierarchy 
in Melbourne (Dr Simonds) 
issued a strong statement telling 
the faithful in effect not to vote 
for the DLP, and at the same 
time his senior, the aged Arch- 
bishop Mannix, told the faithful 
to keep on voting for the DLP. 
(The former’s instruction was, 
literally, not to identify the 
Church with a political party ; 
the latter’s, to unite all the faith- 
ful in fighting against Com- 
munism; the DLP itself was 
tactfully not mentioned, but 
everyone knew what was meant.) 
These antagonistic statements 
appeared in the daily Age as 
well as in the RC press.—G. W. 
LEEPER, North Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Capital Punishment 

Sir,—In the June issue of The 
Humanist, in a letter defending 
capital punishment, Mr D. B. 
Gregor describes as ‘peculiar’ 
the fact that ‘those who shrink 
from ridding an overpopulated 
world of a few people who have 
failed to justify their existence 
at the same time blithely pro- 
pose by wholesale contraception 
and abortion to prevent the 
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birth of potentially useful per- 
sons’, As though the raison 
détre of capital punishment 
were to weed out the failures! 
Unlike the ‘dispassionate lethal 
treatment’ advocated by Shaw, 
capital punishment is retribu- 
tive in intent and barbaric in its 
methods. There may be some- 
thing to be said for Shaw’s idea 
—the humane killing of those 
who are incurably anti-social— 
but few murderers come into 
that category, while many non- 
murderers do. (Against Shaw’s 
proposal, however, is the fact 
that incurability is difficult 
enough to predict in simple 
medical diagnosis, let alone in 
diseases of the mind and per- 
sonality, and no public servant 
should be expected—or trusted 
—to make such a decision.) 

Just as capital punishment is 
more objectionable than humane 
lethal treatment for criminals 
considered incurable so_ the 
latter is more objectionable than 
the humane lethal treatment of 
defective (or even unwanted) 
new-born babies, and this is 
more objectionable than abor- 
tion, which is more objection- 
able than contraception. An 
adult human being, having 
acquired personality and know- 
ledge, surely has a far greater 
right to life than a new-born 
baby. Still lower in the scale 
comes a foetus; and lowest, a 
potential conception. Christians 
may debate the moment of 
creation of a human ‘soul’; to 
a humanist it is a gradual 
development, and is far from 
complete at birth. Antipathy to 
contraception is probably due to 
retrospective anxiety that one 
might never have been con- 
ceived oneself. 

When seriously defective 
babies are born it is not only 
contrary to the interests of the 
community but also cruel to the 
parents and to the young victims 
themselves to insist on their 
being kept alive. A new-born 
baby knows nothing of life or 
death—BaRBARA SMOKER, Lon- 
don, SE23. 


‘Cards on the Table’ 
Sir,—It was with keen interest 
and much acquiescence that I 
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read the comment in the June 
issue captioned ‘Cards on the 
Table’. The fanatical obeisance 
manifested by certain of our 
so-called freethinkers towards 
the dictates of Communism as 
it is termed in countries like 
China, etc, is anything but an 
acknowledging of ‘the supre- 
macy of reason’. Aside from the 
political factors involved in a 
rapidly changing pattern of 
world States, the brain-washing 
and distortion of truth which is 
so often patent in the sacro- 
sanct pronunciamentos emana- 
ting from the Communist hier- 
archy challenges the basic beliefs 
of those who seek and admire 
the unvarnished truth. 

The aforementioned observa- 
tions, however, shouldn’t imply 
this writer’s unlimited adoration 
of the status quo, which, at best, 
leaves much wanting in many 
respects, and one need but take 
a current example of what the 
Negroes are meeting with in 
their efforts in this country to 
achieve their legal rights. So 
many of us were repelled, as 
was Mr Hawton, by the ruthless 
and unjustified intervention by 
the Russian Communists in 
Hungary and Tibet while the 
sloganology of ‘People’s Repub- 
lics’, “Workers’ Paradise’, and 
‘Democracy’ went on like an 
old phonograph record. 

The similarity between Com- 
munism as it is developed in 
Russia and China, not to men- 
tion other countries, ‘with the 
Church of Rome when it comes 
to laying down pontifical edicts 
is too obvious to escape the 
attention of one not caught in 
the trap of political ‘condi- 
tioning’—Jack BENJAMIN, New 
York, USA. 


Sir,—I should like to know 
why Professor Levy does not 
believe that Hector Hawton does 
not believe in the inevitability 
of something he penned during 
early May appearing in the June 
issue of The Humanist? There 
was the possibility of a printers’ 
strike—one occurred a couple 
of years ago. There was the 
possibility of a hydrogen bomb 
explosion—if Professor Levy 
knew for a fact that there would 





not be one, he was in a happier 
position than Hector Hawton. 
Finally, Professor Levy suggests 
that ‘any kind of social planning 
is useless, since [my italics] its. 
outcome could never be relied 
upon’. I defy anyone to predict 
exactly the effects of any course 
of social action; but that is no 
reason for not planning with as 
much intelligence and hope as. 
we possess for an improved 
future. 

If I myself may be permitted 
in my turn not to believe some- 
thing, I do not believe that Pro- 
fessor Levy believes (to re- 
arrange the above excerpt from 
his letter): ‘If the outcome of 
any kind of social planning 
could never be relied upon’ 
(that is, as an inevitable pre- 
diction), ‘it is useless’—L. J. 
HoLMan, Weybridge, Surrey. 


Eden Philpotts 


Smr,—The notice of Eden 
Phillpotts’s death which appeared 
in the February issue of The Hu- 
manist (which I have just seen) 
managed to perpetuate a great 
dis-service to the dead as well 
as to distort that great novelist’s 
testimony. 

Eden Phillpotts was no minor 
Thomas Hardy. He neither 
copied nor resembled the Wessex 
novelist: Phillpotts was essen- 
tially the rationalist, Hardy the 
half-disillusioned believer. The 
person who wrote your tribute 
cannot have studied the work 
of either, or of both. The Hardy 
tag, your writer should remem- 
ber, was applied to all rustic 
writers of that period and even 
Baring-Gould, who was an 
Anglican Minister, suffered from 
that comparison merely because 
he set his scene in the country 
rather than in the city. It was 
as ridiculous as comparing 
Gissing with Dickens merely 
because they both wrote about 
London. 

It is because of a literary 
snobbery that Eden Phillpotts is 
ignored by literary critics. It is 
assumed that he copied Hardy. 
He did not and a reading of 
his major novels will disclose 
that there is, in fact, only one 
Phillpotts, wherever one may 
choose to place him. But to 
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find such a lack of discernment 
in your journal is really disturb- 
ing —WAVENEY GIRVAN, Basing- 
stoke, Hants. 


An Answer Wanted 

Sir,—I should like to suggest 
that an otherwise very fair and 
able review of my book, A 
Scientist who Believes in God, 
is disfigured by the phrase ‘con- 
vincing theistic arguments can 
be put forward by selection of 
material’. This is the very type 
of special pleading that a good 
scientist tries both to avoid him- 
self and to expose when he 
detects it in others. If I have not 
dealt with many of the points 
listed by Mr Brookes-Smith it 
is simply because I am not 
qualified to do so, and the same 
it true of many of the argu- 
ments on the other side. The 
whole world is our forum, the 
universe our evidence! 

To me, the argument that is 
most convincing of all is that 
the Church has survived through 
so many ages and has spread 
to so many nations and cultures, 
to some of which ideas like the 
Messiah and the Chosen People 
must have seemed irrelevant if 
not positively offensive. Christ- 
ianity has overcome an extremely 
heavy handicap in comparison 
with other accepted religions in 
that both the Leader and his 
disciples make the definite claim 
that he is God and in that we, 
like Paul, ‘affirm him to be 
alive’. History shows that any 
other preacher who makes such 
claims secures a very rapid tran- 
sit to complete oblivion. Why 
did this not happen? 

I ask this, Sir, not because I 
wish to score a debating point, 
but because I am_ genuinely 
anxious to find out, and weigh, 
the humanist answer to it, which 
I have not yet heard. 

In private correspondence 
Mr Brookes-Smith has suggested 
as an answer ‘the obvious 
superiority of the Christian 
moral code’ (or words to that 
effect). I cordially agree that this 
was a factor helping in the sur- 
vival, but I deny that it was 
enough by itself. There are 
plenty of periods in history 
when it would have been a posi- 





tive handicap—H. N. V. Tem- 
PERLEY, Cambridge. 


Science and Government 


S1r,—Sir Charles Snow’s book 
on Science and Government has 
rightly attracted much attention. 
One point which may be made 
is that neither Tizard nor Linde- 
mann come within the top flight 
of scientists as scientists. Certain- 
ly Tizard contributed nothing 
to his subject (Chemistry): 
Lindemann made a number of 
contributions which adequately 
qualified him for a University 
chair in which he sat comfort- 
ably for thirty years. 

They did not have a scientific 
stature in any way comparable 
to Blackett’s—and it is interest- 
ing that Blackett has now given 
a brief account of the war 
decisions in which they were in- 
volved (American Scientist, 
April, 1961). From this the 
following extracts are quoted: 

I will say something . . . of the 
decision to concentrate a major 
part of the British war effort on 
the destruction of German housing. 
So far as I know, it was the first 
time that a modern nation had 
deliberately planned a major mili- 
tary campaign against the enemy’s 
civilian population, . . . The deci- 
sion to make the dehousing of the 
German working-class population 
. . . @ major part of the British 
war effort was made in the spring 
of 1942. [Note the truly scientific 
detachment in planning the des- 
truction of houses without refer- 
ence to their inmates: and then 
let us note the results of the 
experiment.] . . . About 500,000 
German men, women, and children 
were killed, but in the whole 
bombing offensive 160,000 US and 
British airmen were lost. 
German war production went on 
rising steadily until it reached its 
peak in August 1944, German 
civilian morale did not crack. 

Professor Blackett’s conclu- 
sion (in 1961) is: ‘A calm con- 
templation of the last fifteen 
years makes one remember the 
cynical comment that the only 
lesson ever learned from history 
is that no one ever learns from 
history. But unless we do, there 
will be no history.’ 

This suggests that (on this 
problem) Professor Blackett’s 
truly powerful scientific mind 


is close to the end of its tether. 
But why does he imagine that 
the application of scientific 
method and insight within the 
totally arbitrary—even when not 
completely irrational—war con- 
vention will lead to sane action? 
Its application is as futile an 
activity as the Labour Party’s 
debate on Defence—which in 
today’s nuclear context does not 
exist. 

Might I suggest that what we 
need is Operational Research (i) 
urgently, on how to avoid a 
nuclear war, (ii) on how to 
lessen the tensions and increase 
the cooperation between the 
nations? Until an adequate 
number of our scientists has 
been deployed to these ends, 
we are not justified in imagining 
that a rational solution of our 
difficulties is impossible. — 
MANSEL Davies, Aberystwyth. 


Choosing Values 

Sir,—In your June editorial 
you have raised the question of 
the relationship of science to 
religion and philosophy, but, 1 
think, somewhat obscured the 
issue. In the branch of science 
which comes closest to helping 
us choose one of a number of 
alternative courses of action— 
modern decision theory—it is 
made quite explicit that assign- 
ing values to each possible out- 
come of each of the proposed 
courses of action is something in 
which science cannot, in general, 
help us. We must decide for our- 
selves whether we prefer, for 
example, air-sickness to the 
extra time taken by sea, if we 
are on an important mission. 
Where science can often assist 
is in proposing alternative 
courses of action, telling us the 
probability of various outcomes 
of a certain course of action, 
and providing a choice of 
decision criteria (such as the 
strategy of minimizing our maxi- 
mum losses). 

Science has. nothing to say 
about the validity of value 
judgments, which is in the pro- 
vince of philosophy (and 
religion). Science may be sub- 
sumed by philosophy, but not 
vice-versa. From your com- 
ments, Bronowski appears to be 
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imputing value premises from 
actions—grossly naive as a 
generalization. 

In practically all those in- 
stances in which science has 
been mixed with politics and 
religion, from Galileo to nuclear 
physics and anthropology in 
Nazi Germany, it has been cor- 
rupted. Let us, then, not mix 
them.—REx GRENVILLE GOOCH, 
Cambridge. 


Sexual Freedom 


Sir,—There are several un- 
warranted assumptions in Mr 
Hawton’s notes on sexual free- 
dom for adolescents, Firstly, 
how does he justify the assump- 
tion that those who believe in 
sexual freedom advocate the 
adoption of primitive attitudes 
(‘customs of the Trobrianders’) 
in a modern society? If used 
figuratively, this seems to me a 
rather loaded usage. It appears 
to me that he might have missed 
the point taken by a previous 
correspondent about resting a 
case in fear of consequences. 
Certainly adolescents should 
have all the knowledge of sexual 
matters, but then there seems 
even less excuse for restrictive, 
preventative measures. Surely 
We may assume that the person 
growing up with a sense of 
responsibility will be able to 
find joy and pleasure with- 
out disregarding consequences? 
And how is a sense of respon- 
sibility acquired under a repres- 
sive régime, or even under a 
systematized lack of oppor- 
tunity? It seems to me that 
these circumstances, usually 
compounded by lack of happily 
acquired knowledge, are the 
natural cause of lack of regard 
for consequences besides the 
suffocation of the growing per- 
son’s ability to find spontaneous 
enjoyment of pleasure and of 
life. As for homosexuality: tut, 
tut, Mr Hawton! May we not 
assume that at least the major 
portion of such behaviour is the 
result of just such restrictions 
as outlined above? 

I totally agree that promis- 
cuity causes unhappiness and 
that its evidences are all around 
us, but what is the cause of 
promiscuity? In a paragraph 
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headed ‘Loose Thinking’, I think 
that the prime example of loose 
thinking is the assumption that 
promiscuity is a result of free- 
dom. I quote the views of nearly 
all modern psychologists (who 
leave far behind, of course, the 
orthodox Freudian line) that 
promiscuity (‘Don Juan’-ism) is 
a mental disorder, a seeking 
for assertiveness, a reaction 
against inferiority feelings. 
Theodore Reich, Erich Fromm, 
A. H. Maslow, Carl Rogers, 
Ashley Montagu, etc, have, I 
think, shown that the human 
psyche, just as the human body, 
has a basic tendency towards 
health and sanity, in spite of our 
present environmental situation. 

Certainly we have to help 
young people adjust themselves 
to the realities of the mid- 
twentieth century, though we 
recognize that these realities are 
seriously lacking: sane founda- 
tion in many ways. But the best 
way is to help them adjust to 
being themselves, in, the confi- 
dence that the person who 
knows and trusts himself is the 
one most likely to live a rational 
and well-adjusted life——G. Far- 
DELL, Brisbane, Australia. 


Stmr,— Mr Hector Hawton 
thinks that what is sometimes 
called ‘sexual freedom’ would 
not enhance the quality of our 
lives since it would ‘depersona- 
lize sex’, Just what is meant by 
‘depersonalizing sex’? Sex is an 
instinct, and like all instincts 
demands an outlet, irrespective 
of the form that outlet may 
take. Suppression and repression 
lead to distortions, neuroses, and 
anger. Sublimation is possible, 
but very difficult. As for ‘deper- 
sonalizing sex’, I assume that 
what is meant here is that pro- 
miscuity results in a_ purely 
physical outlet in which the 
personalities of the two partici- 
pants count for nought. Does 
it? Has any ‘massive research’ 
been conducted to prove that it 
does? Or is it merely a prejudice 
against people enjoying them- 
selves more than we did? Are 
we not confusing two instincts 
—that of sex and friendship? 
Between the two extremes of 
prostitution and platonic love 








there are many degrees of 
admixture of sex and friendship, 
or love, as it is better known. 
Hence, to state that promiscuity 
will result in sex alone, without 
the mutual affection or wooing 
involved in a more restricted 
indulgence, is somewhat rash. 
The so-called ‘spirituality of the 
communion’ that is another 
reason often given to condemn 
promiscuity depends on _ the 
mentality (intelligence, educa- 
tion, sensitivity, etc) of the par- 
ticipants and the success of the 
act, irrespective of whether the 
act is performed frequently with 
one person or many different 
persons. That promiscuity would 
result in ‘depersonalizing sex’ 
due to too frequent indulgence 
is an argument that can cut two 
ways—enforced monogamy, or 
outlet with only one person, can 
lead to a monotony that may 
depersonalize sex as much as 
promiscuity is supposed to do, 
and one may have too frequent 
indulgence within marriage as 
outside it. Possibly the greatest 
way to ‘depersonalize sex’ is to 
force people to rely on mastur- 
bation—a solitary outlet—until 
in a position to marry, And 
when such socially approved 
types do marry their embarrass- 
ment, fear, and incompetence 
does little to add to ‘the quality 
of their lives’. 

Actually, I think Mr Hawton 
is more concerned about the 
reputation and respectability of 
the humanist movement than 
about human beings—at least 


‘in this case. A local clergyman 


was quoted as saying that Ber- 
trand Russell was ‘an intellectual 
giant but a moral moron’, and 
this is the risk we run I suppose. 
But unless what we think and 
say is not going to be deter- 
mined by our concern for the 
opinions of others then why call 
the movement humanist? What 
is wrong with Christian? —D. L. 
HumpnmrIES, Victoria, Australia. 


CORRECTION 

We regret that a printer’s error occurred 
in the letter by Olaf Drewitt in our July 
issue. Lines 14 ff. from the end of p 219 
should have read: ‘is limpidly obvious 
that the revelations of psychosomatics, 
social anthropology, contemporary instinct 
theory and progressive education com- 
bined have only one possible meaning— 
i.e.”. 
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HUMANIST FRONT 


HE RPA Annual Con- 
ference provides an all too 


rare opportunity for mem- 
bers from widely separated parts 
of the country to make social 
contact. Not that it is restricted 
to RPA members. Anyone who 
is interested in modern human- 
ism will be welcome at Girton 
College, Cambridge, August 
4-8. Apart from the more 
serious business of the Con- 
ference, those who have been 
to Girton before will agree that 
of the various colleges we have 
sampled, none is more comfor- 
table. The spacious grounds 
make an ideal retreat from the 
hurly-burly of an August Bank 
Holiday weekend. We hope this 
year to see some new faces as 
well as to meet old friends. This 
is the last opportunity to book 
for what should be a pleasant 
and stimulating occasion. The 
fee for members is £7 10s Od, 
non-members £8 10s Od, and for 
students aged 25 or under, £5. 
Applications should be sent to 
the Secretary, RPA, 40 Drury 
Lane, London, WC2. Provision 
is made for vegetarians. 

* * * 


The speakers at this year’s 
Conference are no mere theo- 
reticians. All are involved in the 
effort to find practical solutions 
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1. Dr D. Macleod, Glasgow 
2. Mrs M. Newton, Malvern 


3. Sqn-Ldr N. C. Hanslip, 
Stevenage 
Each receives a Book Token 











to the problems of emergent 
Africa. It might be asked by 
some what such problems have 
to do with humanism, One 
obvious answer is the deep in- 
terest shown by the various 
Christian Churches. It would be 
unfortunate if the impression 
were given that only the Church 
is concerned to help the African 
peoples. We have no political 
axe to grind, but we are at 
one in attempting a rational 
approach. ‘What are the facts?’ 
is the question which we begin 
by asking. Representatives of 
various political movements will 
state their case at this important 
Conference. It should at least 
enable us to make a more in- 
formed judgment. Arrangements 
will be made for a full discus- 
sion of each topic so that every- 
one will have a chance to speak. 
ok * fa 


Winners of the essay competi- 
tion for the ‘under thirties’ on 
‘What’s Wrong with Education?’ 
are as follows: (1) Ian Allan, 25 
Westminster Drive, Wrexham, 
Denbighshire; (2) Janet M. 
Dale, 106 Sweet-Briar, Welwyn 
Garden City, Herts; (3) P. S. 
Richardson, 29 Oakfield Road, 
Brettell Lane, Stourbridge, 
Worcs. Honourable mention is 
well deserved by R. M. Spans- 
wick, A. F. ‘Jervis, John 
McMurray, and Winfried Peter. 
The last named wrote an ex- 
tremely good essay in German, 
and we must apologize for not 
making it clear that we expected 
entries to be in the English 
language. The judges were in 
any case given a hard task to 
choose between these thoughtful 
contributions to a difficult sub- 
ject by entrants whose ages 
ranged from _ seventeen’ to 
twenty-nine. 

* * * 


‘Some form of the system 
crudely called humanism’, con- 
cludes the Scottish Educational 
Journal, ‘has taken the place of 
religious faith in the minds of 
many of the students in training 
colleges. The writer was com- 
menting on a survey of the 


religious beliefs of students at 
Jordanhill College of Education, 
Glasgow. He considered that 
the results as a whole showed 
that for many of the younger 
generation of teachers the Chris- 
tian faith has been ‘demythol- 
ogized’. In other words, human- 
ism is making progress—sourly 
as the fact is acknowledged. 
* * * 


Miss Dorothy Roberts, 29 
Gartmore Road, Ilford, Essex, 
would be pleased to hear from 
persons interested in forming a 
Humanist Group in the Ilford 
area. 


Group Activities 

South-East London Humanist 
Group, Lewisham Town Hall, Cat- 
ford. Thursday, August 3, 7.30 
pm, ‘Civil Liberties and the Right 
to Protest’. 

Southend & District Humanist 
Society, Leigh Community Centre 
(Room 5). Saturday, July 29, 7.30 
pm, Colin McCall, ‘The Fallacy 
of ESP’. 


RPA Development Fund 


Donations received during June, 1961: 


£2 2s—F. Wright. 
£2—F. E. Males; T. Wren. 
£1 ater G. Fox; Mrs K. Newton; 


£1—Mrs M. E. Beesley; R. J. Hale. 

19s—M. G. Carruthers; D. J. W. Hurr; 
D. J. Pope; H. E. Swainston. 

16s—Peter Smith. 

14s 2d—D. Baldock. 

11s 6d—P. Townsend. 

10s 6d—A. F. Case; M. J. Wootton. 

10s—D. W. Davies; David Prior. 

9s—L. Chappell; H. S. Gow; M. Hill; 
E. Jenkins; J. W. Morris; E. L. 
Odei; R. Pearce; R. H. Ruddell. 

7s 8d—W. P. Rayner. 

7s 6d—P. Blackman; Mrs E. Hobson. 

5s 1d—Mrs E. A. Edmunds. 5s—A. J. 
Angus. 4s—S. W. Keyte; G. McCallam; 
Miss G. M. Rix; J. W. Thompson. 


Total to June 30, 1961: £592 6s 3d 








Classified Advertisements 


Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to 
‘The Humanist’, 40 Drury Lane, London, 
WC2. Rates: Personal 3d, Trade 4d, per 
word. Box Numbers |s extra. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE IDO is 
the rational solution to language problem. 
Details free: International Language (Ido) 
Society, 30 Byron Avenue, Margate. 

BOOKS WANTED 
THINKER’'S LIBRARY. T. H. Huxley’s 
Lectures and Essays; Aldous Huxley’s Do 

You Will; Maudsley’s Natural 
on and Supernatural Seemings.—Box 
lo 


DISTRESSED student needs Schopen- 
hauer’s Fourfold Root, Sufficient Reason; 
also Wisdom of Schopenhauer; for philo- 
sophical studies. Write Michael Banks, 
36 Bramley Hill, Croydon. 
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The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct 


THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


the value of half a guinea each. Entries sh 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword ’, 
Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must 


















































solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to received not later than Friday, August 1 
CLUES ACROSS 2 Nocturnal sylvan burners / 2 3 4 5 6 F 8 
1 Apostle’s epistles sound (6 ; 
suitable for privateers 3 Sheep tail makes a night- 
(7-2-4) mare (9) 
9 Seat of warm’ trousers (7) 4 Egyptian cycle sounds 
10 Provides music for the pretty dense (6) 9 oo 
., accountant; well met! (7) 5 Motoring mistress of 
42 Exactly like moisture (3) Windsor (4) 72 
13 Ornithologically unusual 6 For ever between red and 
< green (5) 
A5 Dates out of date (6) 7 Trifling way to insult a 13 4 IS 
16°Sheltered customer (4) dramatist (8) Pee 
17 Devoured with fury! (3) 8 The state of the wor]q is 46 
19 A motor in reverse is or = a sdys the ‘ 
worthless (4) aycock (7) : 
22 Shivering like a swan (5) 11 Muse lyrically (7) '7 8 19 |20 \2/ 
24 Provencal bird might 14 His mops are fallacious (7) 
wander (5) 17 Contents of paper from 22 |23 
26 Listen for fear that .. . (4) Tarshish (3) *./ = 
27 Reeling out of the ring (3) 18-.Carry along by-railway:(DePes 26 7 
29 Useless haste (4) 20 Syllables of John’s hypan: gh co 
32 Arcade (6) (9) - 
34 I follow a chap to get a 21 Little officer’s neck G) 29 3/ 
degree in Canada (8) 23 Metal instrument like a 
35 Pluto conveys a negative clarion (8) 32 133 34 
(3) 25 Entails outstanding defence 
37 Eats away even if beheaded (7) 5 36 
38 © - nt ss 28 He might confuse one’s 
7 ertain wreath for retire- age (7) - 
ment (7) . ope ta 37 38 
39 Citrus flavour absent before a = had rude forefathers 
3 (4-2- 
oe eee 31 Bulky tome (6) 
CLUES DOWN 33 Perfect! At bridge I call 
1 Fatal alternative for (5) 9 
Patrick Henry (7) 36 Must be altered. Must! (4) 
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Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 





The Rationalist 


Press Association was founded by 





Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its objects are: To encour- 
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